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Foreword 

The  deficiencies  and  the  potentiaHties  of  the  southern 
rural  scene  and  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  southern  rural 
schools  challenge  the  best  in  educational  leadership.  Let  the 
southern  rural  school  become  a  center  of  happy  community 
life — serving  the  home,  building  health,  fostering  wholesome 
recreation,  recognizing  civic  needs,  encouraging  scientific 
farming,  providing  cultural  and  spiritual  experiences — and 
there  will  come  into  rural  community  life  a  new  vitality. 

Southern  rural  schools  will  become  such  community 
schools  of  social  action  when  southern  teacher-education  in- 
stitutions, state  departments  of  education,  and  local  admin- 
istrative units  become  focal  points  of  creative  effort  in 
community  planning  designed  to  affect  the  social,  economic, 
physical,  cultural,  and  spiritual  development  of  the  people 
of  the  rural  South.  A  broader  concept  of  the  function  of 
the  rural  school  is  needed  if  the  school  is  to  contribute  to 
raising  the  quality  of  community  living  in  rural  areas.  The 
responsibility  for  promoting  the  reorganization  of  the  con- 
tent and  method  of  community  education  rests  squarely 
upon  teacher-education  institutions,  state  departments  of 
education,  and  local  administrative  units. 

The  Southern  Kurd  Life  Conference  gave  thoughtful 
consideration  to  responsibilities  of  the  rural  school  in  the 
changing  pattern  of  country  life.  Changing  patterns  in  ag- 
riculture and  industry,  in  health  education  and  services,  in 
religious  life,  and  in  education  were  emphasized.  Consid- 
erable attention  was  given  to  action  programs  or  to  what 
is  being  done  or  can  be  done  through  schools  to  improve 
the  quality  of  living  in  rural  communities. 

Among  the  guests  attending  and  participating  in  the  con- 
ference were:  L.  J.  Babin,  J.  C.  Caldwell,  P.  M.  Clements, 
Mrs.   J.   W.   Downs,   Howard   Hubbell,   A.    F.    Kuhlman, 
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M.  F.  Lewis,  A.  R.  Mann,  C.  S.  Marsh,  Fred  McCuistion, 
D.  R.  Patterson,  George  N.  Redd,  R.  Lee  Thomas,  W.  E. 
Turner,  Arthur  D.  Wright,  Margaret  Wrong,  and  M.  E. 
Yount. 

Chapter  I  of  the  conference  report  was  prepared  by 
Howard  A.  Dawson.  Chapters  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  were 
prepared  by  the  four  committees — Agriculture  and  Indus- 
try; Health  Education  and  Services;  The  Rural  Church;  and 
Education  in  the  Rural  South.  Chapter  VI,  "Suggested  Ac- 
tion Programs  for  the  Improvement  of  Southern  Rural 
Life,"  was  prepared  jointly  by  the  four  committees. 

The  interest  and  financial  assistance  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  made  possible  The  Southern  Kurd  Life  Con- 
ference and  the  publication  of  this  report. 

May,  1943  John  E.  Brewton 
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I 

Introduction 

A  little  over  fifty  years  ago  Henry  Grady  with  matchless 
eloquence  presented  to  a  Boston  audience  a  compelling  pic- 
ture of  the  South,  which  was  just  then  emerging  from  the 
shadows  of  a  conquering  army.  To  the  New  England  So- 
ciety he  enticingly  pictured  the  South  thus: 

"Far  to  the  South,  Mr.  President,  lies  the  fairest  and 
richest  domain  of  this  earth. — There  are  mountains  stored 
with  exhaustless  treasures,  forests  vast  and  primeval  and 
rivers,  that  tumbling  or  loitering,  run  wanton  to  the  sea. 
Of  three  essential  items  of  industries,  cotton,  iron,  and 
wood,  that  region  has  easily  control.  In  cotton  a  fixed 
monopoly;  in  iron  proven  supremacy;  in  timber  a  reserve 
supply  of  the  republic.  From  this  assured  and  permanent 
advantage  has  grown  an  amazing  system  of  industries.  Not 
maintained  by  human  contrivance  of  tariff  or  capital,  afar 
off  from  the  fullest  and  cheapest  source  of  supply,  but  rest- 
ing in  divine  assurance,  within  touch  of  field  and  mine  and 
forest,  this  system  of  industries  is  mounting  to  a  splendor 
that  should  dazzle  and  illume  the  world." 

Not  so  long  ago  the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared the  South  to  be  the  Nation's  No.  1  economic  prob- 
lem. All  known  facts  indicate  that  it  is.  Southern  pride 
does  not  like  to  admit  that  it  is;  but  no  honest  man  can  do 
other  than  admit  that,  by  every  yardstick  of  economic  af- 
fluence applicable  in  the  United  States,  and  whatever  the 
cause,  the  South  does  present  problems  in  its  economy,  the 
solution  of  which  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion. 
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The  Assets  Of  The  South 

Natural  resources. — There  are  193,000,000  acres  in  the 
1 1  essentially  southern  states  which  are  classed  as  forest  land. 
More  than  half  the  Nation's  second-growth  saw  timber  is 
in  the  South.  The  South  furnishes  all  the  naval  stores 
turpentine  and  rosin.  The  pulp  and  paper  mills  furnish 
70  per  cent  of  the  bag  and  wrapping  papers  produced  in 
the  United  States.  The  development  of  newsprint  from 
slash  pine  bids  fair  to  take  over  the  largest  share  of  the 
Nation's  production  of  that  article.  The  best  cotton 
staple  in  the  world  is  produced  in  the  South. 

One-fifth  of  all  the  coal  consumed  in  this  country  comes 
from  the  South;  two- thirds  of  the  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
comes  from  the  soil  of  the  South.  Twenty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  electric  power  is  produced  in  the  South.  There  are 
mines  of  phosphates,  sulphur,  talc,  silica,  asbestos,  asphalt, 
bauxite,  barite,  feldspar,  fluorspar,  gypsum,  lead,  zinc, 
marble,  limestone,  diamonds,  mercury,  phosphate  rock, 
pyrites,  salt,  sand,  clays,  gravel,  and  so  on  to  over  300  dif- 
ferent minerals. 

The  soils  of  the  South  are  the  most  varied  of  the  Nation. 
Alabama,  a  typical  southern  state,  has  seven  major  types  and 
almost  300  soil  subtypes.  These  soils  permit  the  growth  of 
a  wide  variety  of  products — cotton,  tobacco,  grains,  fruits, 
melons,  vegetables,  potatoes,  hay,  nuts,  sugar  cane,  hemp, 
and  live  stock  of  almost  all  kinds.  With  nearly  two-thirds 
of  all  the  land  in  America  receiving  a  40 -inch  annual  rain- 
fall or  better,  the  South  has  neary  half  the  land  on  which 
crops  can  grow  for  six  months  or  more  without  danger  of 
frost.  The  existence  of  an  economic  problem  in  such  a 
land  of  plenty  is  an  obvious  paradox. 

Human  resources. — The  advantages  of  the  South  in 
natural  resources  is  not  the  least  of  her  assets.  Nearly  a 
third  of  the  population  of  the  Nation  is  found  in  this  sec- 


tion.  Of  the  Nation's  rural  farm  population  53  per  cent 
is  in  this  region,  nearly  16  million  people.  The  people  of 
the  South  are  chiefly  rural,  being  68.1  per  cent  rural  (45 
per  cent  farm  and  23.1  per  cent  non-farm)  and  31.9  per 
cent  urban. 

Of  the  South's  more  than  35  million  people,  71.2  per 
cent  are  native-born  whites,  largely  of  Anglo-Saxon  ex- 
traction; 25.4  per  cent  are  Negroes;  and  only  3.4  per  cent 
are  foreign-born  or  races  other  than  white  and  Negro. 

Of  the  nearly  12  million  Negroes  in  the  Nation  about 
60  per  cent,  or  seven  million,  are  in  the  South  and  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  southern  Negroes  are  in  rural  areas 
chiefly  on  the  farms. 

The  South  is  the  source  of  the  Nation's  reserve  supply 
of  population.  Its  birth  rate  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
region,  and  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  makes  it  the  most 
fertile  source  of  replenishing  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  This  situation  results  in  a  continuous  stream  of 
people  leaving  the  South  to  work  in  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  rural  areas  of  the  South  have  exported  one- 
fourth  of  their  natural  increase  in  sons  and  daughters.  Of 
the  southerners  from  rural  areas,  only  17,500,000  live  in  the 
locality  where  they  were  born  and  3,800,000  have  left  the 
South  entirely. 

Some  Economic  DEFicffiNcms 

We  have  briefly  looked  at  the  substantial  assets  of  the 
South.  We  may  now  examine  some  of  the  liabilities  that 
will  point  to  the  problems  that  the  southern  people  have  to 
face. 

So/7  and  agricultural  practices. — ^The  heritage  of  the 
South  through  its  soil  has  been  largely  exploited.  Sixty-one 
per  cent  of  the  Nation's  land  badly  damaged  by  erosion  is 
in  this  section.  At  least  22  millon  acres  of  once  fertle  soil 
has  been  made  almost  wholly  unproductive.     Another  area 
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as  large  as  Oklahoma  and  Alabama  comibined  has  been 
seriously  damaged  by  erosion.  In  addition,  the  sterile  sand 
and  gravel  washed  off  this  land  has  covered  a  fertile  valley 
acreage  as  large  as  the  whole  State  of  Maryland. 

This  wastage  of  the  soil  is  largely  the  result  of  faulty  agri- 
cultural practices,  and  the  type  of  tillage  that  goes  with  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  corn,  the  chief  crops 
grown  in  the  South.  It  is  also  due  to  the  destruction  of  the 
forests,  without  any  consistent  program  of  reforestation, 
and  to  overgrazing  in  the  southwest. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  South  is  losing  more  than  $300,- 
000,000  worth  of  fertile  top  soil  through  erosion  each  year. 
The  result  is  more  and  more  impoverishment  of  the  people 
of  the  South. 

Water. — Throughout  most  of  the  South  an  overabun- 
dance, not  scarcity,  of  water  limits  the  agricultural  use  of 
fertile  lands.  Although  more  than  22  million  acres  of 
swamp  lands  have  been  reclaimed,  a  large  part  of  the  drained 
land  remains  idle,  because  of  the  lack  of  capital  and  credit 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  could  till  the  soil.  Un- 
controlled flood  waters  likewise  impose  severe  damage  on  the 
South. 

Ownership  and  use  of  land. — More  than  one-half  of  the 
farmers  of  the  South  are  tenants,  tilling  the  soil  they  do  not 
own.  Of  the  1,531,000  tenant  families  in  the  region,  about 
two-thirds  are  white  and  one-third  Negro.  About  half  of 
the  sharecroppers  are  white  and  are  no  better  off  than  the 
Negro  sharecroppers. 

The  farmers  of  the  South  are  to  a  large  extent  one-crop 
farmers,  depending  on  cotton  and  tobacco  for  two-thirds 
of  their  cash  income.  No  other  similar  area  in  the  world 
has  as  large  a  proportion  of  its  people  dependent  upon  a 
single  crop  market  year  after  year. 

Because  of  fluctuating  market  conditions  and  the  conse- 
quent financial  hazards  of  one-crop  farming,  the  mortgage 
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debt  of  the  southern  farm  owners  has  been  growing  steadily 
for  over  25  years.  Perhaps  a  tenth  of  the  farm  land  is 
already  in  the  hands  of  corporations  which  have  been  forced 
to  foreclose  mortgages. 

Private  and  public  income. — By  any  measure  assumed, 
the  income  of  rural  people  of  the  South  is  the  lowest  in  the  - 
Nation.  In  fact,  taking  the  South  as  a  whole  the  average 
income  per  person  is  about  half  that  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, $314  as  compared  to  $604  for  the  year  1937.  The 
income  of  the  farm  people  is  much  lower.  Even  in  the 
"prosperous"  year  of  1929,  the  average  per  capita  farm  in- 
come in  the  South  was  only  $186  as  compared  to  $528  else- 
where. For  the  tenant  farmers — 53  per  cent — the  income 
is  much  lower,  the  average  income  per  capita  being  $73  per 
year.  Earnings  of  the  sharecroppers  average  from  $38  to 
$87  per  person. 

The  low  income  status  of  the  southern  rural  people  is 
reflected  in  the  relatively  low  revenues  produced  from  tax- 
ation for  state  and  local  governments  and  their  services, 
including  schools,  health,  and  the  like.  In  1936,  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  published  data  are  available,  state  and 
local  governments  in  the  South  collected  only  $28.88  per 
capita  as  compared  to  $51.54  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Purchasing  power. — ^The  low  income  status  of  southern 
rural  people  results  in  low  purchasing  power.  A  study  of 
southern  farm-operating  white  families,  not  on  relief, 
showed  that  those  whose  income  averaged  $390  spent  an- 
nually only  $49  on  food,  $31  on  clothing,  $12  on  medical 
care,  $1  on  recreation,  $1  on  reading,  and  $2  on  education. 

Southern  people  need  more  food,  clothing,  and  better 
housing,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other  items  that  have  come 
to  be  necessities  to  many  people — radios,  electric  appliances, 
automobiles,  and  the  like. 

It  has  been  found  that  families  who  can  spend  annually 
$500  or  more  per  person  consume  more  than  50  per  cent 
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more  meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  and  about  four  times  as  much 
cheese,  twice  as  many  tomatoes,  30  per  cent  more  bread, 
and  over  twice  as  much  fruit  as  famihes  who  could  spend 
$300  annually  per  person.  Such  facts  indicate  that  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  farm  people  of  the  South  can  in- 
crease their  standard  of  living  by  producing  more  of  what 
they  need  to  consume. 

Housing. — Houses  in  the  rural  South  are  the  oldest,  have 
the  lowest  value,  and  have  the  greatest  need  of  repairs  of 
any  farm  houses  in  the  United  States.  There  are  at  least  two 
and  one-half  million  farm  houses  that  are  below  acceptable 
minimum  standards.  Only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  south- 
ern farm  houses  have  water  piped  to  the  house  and  less  than 
4  per  cent  have  water  piped  to  the  bathroom.  More  than 
half  the  farm  houses  are  unpainted.  More  than  a  third  do 
not  have  screens  on  windows  and  doors.  The  average  farm- 
house in  the  South  is  valued  at  about  $650;  the  average  farm 
renter's  house  is  worth  about  $350.  In  other  sections  of 
the  Nation  the  average  values  are  about  $1,600  and  $1,000 
respectively. 

Public  education. — The  matter  of  providing  adequate 
education  for  the  rural  areas  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  confronting  education  officials  through- 
out the  Nation.  More  than  one-half  of  the  13  million 
rural  school  children  are  in  the  southern  states.  In  the 
South,  only  one-sixth  of  all  children  enrolled  in  school  are 
in  high  school  as  compared  to  about  one-fourth  in  states 
outside  of  the  South.  In  the  rural  areas,  the  percentage  of 
high  school  enrollment  to  the  total  rural  pupils  is  less  than 
in  urban  areas. 

The  unfavorable  financial  support  of  education  in  the 
South  is  not  due  to  lack  of  effort  to  support  schools.  These 
states  have  33  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  children  5  to  17  years 
old  but  only  15  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  income.  They 
have  17  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  farm  children,  but  the 
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farm  people  have  only  3  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  income. 
Although  the  South  levies  much  higher  tax  rates  for  schools 
than  the  average  for  the  Nation,  all  southern  states  fall  be- 
low the  average  in  tax  income  per  child  because  the  average 
per  capita  wealth  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  Nation's 
average  and  the  number  of  children  for  each  1,000  popula- 
tion is  almost  one-third  more  than  for  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

A  major  problem  of  education  in  the  South  is  found  in 
the  schools  for  Negroes,  where  the  current  annual  expendi- 
ture per  Negro  pupil  enrolled  ranges  from  22.5  per  cent 
of  the  amount  spent  per  white  pupil  in  South  Carolina, 
22.6  per  cent  in  Louisiana,  up  to  98.3  per  cent  in  Oklahoma. 
In  spite  of  these  unfavorable  data  the  situation  is  getting 
better.  From  1930  to  1940  expenditures  for  Negro  schools 
increased  39.2  per  cent  as  compared  to  an  increase  for  white 
schools  of  only  8.7  per  cent. 

Health. — ^As  in  other  areas  with  similar  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  so  in  the  South  not  infrequently  plague 
and  pestilence  become  the  handmaidens  of  poverty.  Blessed 
with  the  advantages  of  a  favorable  climate  and  rich  raw 
products,  the  same  barriers  which  operate  to  limit  oppor- 
tunities for  the  increase  of  usable  wealth  impose  by  this 
means  an  obstacle  to  the  control  and  prevention  of  disease. 

A  few  health  problems  common  to  the  country  as  a 
whole,  such  as  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  deficiency 
diseases,  including  pellagra  and  malnutrition  from  both 
"hollow  and  hidden  hungers,"  exert  heavier  pressures  of 
mortality  and  morbidity  in  certain  sections  of  the  South 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Other  diseases,  for 
example,  malaria  and  hookworm  (the  latter  is  now  fast  dis- 
appearing as  a  public  health  problem) ,  are  geographically 
limited  to  the  South.  The  health  potential  of  the  section 
is,  however,  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  these 
special  problems  lie  within  the  realm  of  preventable  diseases 
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and  the  further  fact  that  many  other  infections  such  as 
scarlet  fever,  certain  respiratory  diseases,  and  the  arthridides 
exhibit  lower  case  fatality  rates — in  some  instances,  fewer 
clinical  cases — than  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Thus,  with  equal  opportunity  for  the  cure  and  control 
of  disease,  the  South  might  well  present  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality rates  substantially  lower  than  many  other  parts  of  the 
Nation.  The  barriers  directly  confronting  progress  toward 
such  an  objective  are:  inadequate  per  capita  expenditures  for 
public  health  protection,  although  administratively  there  is 
very  sound  public  health  organization,  and  inadequate 
supply  of  physicians  and  the  facilities  for  medical  service, 
and  in  some  areas  poorly  balanced  or  actually  inadequate 
food  intake. 

All  of  these  direct  barriers  rest  on  a  foundation  of  social 
and  economic  circumstances,  thus  establishing  the  vicious 
circle  of  a  low  economy  contributing  to  excessive  burden 
on  the  health  of  the  people  and  accentuation  of  the  declining 
economy  by  the  public  health  burden.  There  is  no  funda- 
mental biologic  factor  beyond  the  control  of  man  which 
prevents  the  health  situation  of  the  South  from  comparing 
favorably  with  any  other  section  of  the  country  and  in 
many  areas  comparison  is  favorable  to  the  South. 

The  rttral  church. — It  is  an  appalling  fact  that  in  the 
15  southern  states  the  number  of  rural  unchurched,  16 
million,  is  equal  to  the  entire  urban  and  rural  population  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 

In  their  third  survey  of  village -centered  agricultural 
communities,  Brunner  and  Lorge  call  attention  to  the 
lowered  attendance,  declining  interest,  and  falling  contri- 
butions, and  to  the  general  inefficiency  and  planlessness  in 
the  face  of  the  operation  of  social  forces,  of  the  rural 
church.  Individual  churches  grow  and  maintain  themselves 
but  institutionalized  religion  continues  to  decline,  as  meas- 
ly 


ured  in  the  aggregate  and  compared  with  its  total  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  dark  picture  is  undoubtedly  due  to  such  factors  as 
the  increase  in  tenancy — making  unstable  foundations  on 
which  to  build  a  church,  increasing  economic  insecurity, 
corporation  farming  which  gives  transient  labor  rather  than 
family  farming  as  a  basis  of  church  and  community  life,  and 
the  failure  of  the  church  to  emphasize  the  stewardship  of 
the  soil  and  the  place  of  religion  in  life.  There  is  consider- 
able evidence  that  the  financial  support  of  the  churches  is 
closely  related  to  the  grade  of  soil  in  the  community.  A 
study  in  the  Piedmont  section  showed  that  the  average  ex- 
penditure per  church  located  in  the  best  land  areas  was 
$1,135,  while  the  amount  for  the  average  and  the  poor  land 
areas  was  $757  and  $528  respectively. 

National  Policy  and  Southern  Economic 
Conditions 

The  facts  herein  presented  do  not  make  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture. But  the  conditions  of  the  South  are  not  wholly  of 
their  own  making.  Briefly,  some  of  the  conditions  and 
policies  that  have  made  economic  advancement  in  the  South 
slower  than  is  desired  are  as  follows: 

The  calamity  of  the  War  Between  the  States  and  espe- 
cially the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  in  its  recon- 
struction program  was  more  than  the  South  has  been  able 
to  overcome.  The  South  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  loss 
of  a  great  part  of  its  white  male  population,  and  almost  a 
complete  loss  of  its  accumulated  capital  in  factories,  public 
buildings,  railroads,  houses,  barns,  farm  implements,  stock, 
and  seeds.  Credit  and  commerce  were  gone  and  its  labor 
system  demolished.  Reconstruction  robbed  the  South  of 
what  was  left.  -  Dishonest  Federal  officials  and  carpetbaggers 
looted  the  public  treasuries  and  piled  up  bonded  debts  of 
more  than  $300,000,000. 
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The  pension  system  following  the  War  Between  the  States 
operated  as  an  economic  penalty  to  the  South  and  an  eco- 
nomic windfall  to  the  North.  Although  the  South  has  had 
to  pay  Federal  taxes  to  help  pay  Civil  War  pensions,  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  pension  payments  have  gone  to 
residents  of  the  South. 

The  national  policy  for  decades  has  been  to  subsidize  the 
industrial  system  through  the  tariflf.  That  policy  has  caused 
the  farmers  of  the  South  to  buy  in  a  protected  market  and 
sell  in  an  open  market.  The  South  being  agricultural  has 
been  financially  penalized  for  the  benefit  of  the  industrial 
states. 

For  years  railroad  rates  have  been  set  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  South.  In  general, 
the  discrimination  has  been  two  to  one  against  the  South. 
That  explains  why  the  South  cannot  manufacture  its  goods, 
and  why  the  South  has  been  but  a  feeder  of  raw  materials, 
and  has  remained  in  the  status  of  a  colonial  possession.  It 
explains  too,  why  eastern  manufacturers  turn  out  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  manufactured  goods  in  the 
United  States.  Superior  income  for  the  North  is  not  wholly 
a  matter  of  "Yankee  Thrift." 

The  Solution —  A  Point  Of  View 

Enlightened  national  policy  can  do  much  to  remove  the 
economic  shackles  of  the  South.  The  National  Government 
through  its  programs  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, the  Farm  Security  Administration,  Rural  Electrification, 
housing  programs.  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Federal 
aid  for  health  and  education,  and  lifting  the  burden  of  dis- 
criminatory regulations  can  do  much  to  create  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  of  the  South  to  help  themselves.  The 
states  can  do  much  through  legislation  and  public  appro- 
priations to  advance  the  economic  status  of  their  own 
people. 
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But  fundamentally  and  always  the  crux  of  progress  lies 
in  the  quality  of  the  people  working  together  for  their  own 
economic,  social,  and  spiritual  salvation.  Education  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem. 

Education  is  the  only  sure  road  to  self  respect  and  free- 
dom. The  complications  of  the  present-day  culture  demand 
that  those  who  live  in  it  must  keep  abreast  of  it,  not  only 
that  they  may  survive  individually  but  that  they  may  not 
retard  the  advancement  of  the  group  through  their  inability 
to  cooperate. 

Economic  progress  without  education  is  inconceivable. 
There  are  in  the  last  analysis  two  fundamental  factors  in  the 
creation  of  wealth — natural  resources,  and  human  labor  and 
skill.  A  people,  assuming  that  they  live  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom and  under  a  government  that  makes  it  its  business  to 
equalize  as  far  as  possible  the  conditions  of  opportunity  in 
collective  and  individual  activities,  if  they  know  enough  to 
have  the  will  to  do  so,  can  conserve  natural  resources  and 
make  full  wise-use  of  them  but  cannot  do  much  to  increase 
them.  The  one  controllable  factor  in  the  creation  of  wealth 
is  the  improvement  and  creation  of  human  knowledge,  skill, 
and  morale.  Certainly  wealth  and  well-being  can  be  in- 
creased only  as  the  knowledge,  skill,  physical  fitness,  and 
character  of  the  people  are  fostered,  improved,  and  in- 
creased. "Nations  have  grown  rich  and  powerful  in  the 
absence  of  outstanding  physical  resources  by  developing 
their  human  resources.  Others  have  remained  poor  and 
backward  in  the  presence  of  unusual  natural  resources.  A 
carefully  administered  system  of  education  significantly  in- 
creased the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  labor."  Education, 
is  the  sine  quo  non  of  economic  prosperity. 

Federal  programs  have  in  recent  years  been  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  the  economic  status  of  the  less 
privileged  people.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  has 
tried,  and  rightly  so,  to  eliminate  to  some  degree  the  pres- 
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ence  of  farm  tenancy  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  tenants.  BiUions  have  been  spent  for  rehef .  But  with- 
out education,  the  solution  of  such  problems  is  impossible. 
In  the  last  analysis  the  people  involved  must  be  capable  of 
self-help.     Ignorance  is  the  enemy  of  self-help. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  have  schools  available 
and  all  of  the  children  attending  them.  The  kind  and  char- 
acter of  the  instructional  program  are  equally  as  important. 
The  school  must  be  more  than  an  institution  for  training 
children  in  subject  matter  that  will  enable  them  to  climb 
the  educational  ladder  to  higher  academic  levels.  It  must 
be  an  institution  whose  program  is  indigenous  to  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  and  to  the  community  it  serves.  The  broad 
social  and  economic  goals  of  education  are  important  to  be 
sure,  but  they  can  be  made  real  only  in  terms  of  the  situation 
and  needs  of  the  children  affected. 

The  school  is  not  the  sole  agency  of  education.  The 
health  department,  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the 
farm  organizations,  and  the  church  all  have  important  edu- 
cational functions  to  performi.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
to  a  large  degree  all  of  these  agencies  can  be  brought  to  an 
essential  focus  through  the  school.  It  is  one  of  the  purposes 
of  this  report  to  emphasize  that  possibility. 

The  whole  matter  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  South 
to  raise  the  level  of  living  of  many  of  her  people  has  been 
well  put  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Wilson,  Director  of  Extension,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  According  to  him,  the 
reformers  for  a  better  society  cannot  start  with  a  theory 
about  how  the  economic  system  ought  to  work  if  only  peo- 
ple are  different.  "The  real  genius  of  any  feasible  reform 
effort  will  reside  not  in  its  technical  competence  .  .  .  but 
rather  in  its  psychological  and  cultural  insight.  .  .  .  The  crux 
of  the  matter  is  moral  and  psychological."  The  more  can- 
didly these  psychological  and  moral  factors  are  recognized, 
the  more  scientific  is  the  approach  to  social  problems.     Ac- 
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cording  to  Dr.  Wilson,  the  psychological  factors  should  be 
considered  first;  education  is  of  primary  importance;  dis- 
cussion should  be  encouraged  to  stir  people  up  to  examine 
their  own  attitudes,  knowledge,  and  thinking,  to  question 
whether  existing  institutions  are  adequate  for  their  needs, 
and  to  explore  their  ideals  and  preferences  sincerely. 

The  South  has  much  in  which  to  take  pride.  Its  cus- 
toms and  traditions  in  many  respects  are  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  American  culture.  Its  allegiance  to  American  in- 
stitutions is  a  hope  for  the  future.  It  has  thousands  of  good 
schools,  some  of  the  best  in  the  Nation.  It  has  hundreds  of 
communities  that  have  pioneered  the  way  to  the  better  life. 
What  it  now  needs  is  to  adjust  its  institutions,  especially  its 
schools,  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  best  examples 
to  be  found  in  its  own  borders. 
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II 

Agriculture  and  Industry  in  the  South 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities,  held  in  Chicago  about  15  years  ago,  a 
"Special  Committee"  reporting  on  the  agricultural  situation 
made  this  significant  observation:  "We  speak  of  agriculture 
as  if  it  were  an  industry  on  an  equal  basis  and  under  like 
conditions  throughout  the  country,  yet  it  must  be  considered 
that  agriculture  is  a  general  term,  including  all  of  the  activi- 
ties related  to  crop  and  animal  production.  It  comprises 
more  than  six  million  separate  units,  operating  under  widely 
different  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  transportation,  labor, 
and  industrial  relationships.  Producers  of  one  commodity 
may  have  little  in  common  with  the  producers  of  another 
commodity.  The  composite  picture  of  agriculture  is  always 
greatly  affected  by  the  situation  relative  to  any  one  of  the 
great  staple  crops  such  as  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn.  One 
part  of  this  great  industry  may  have  prosperity  at  the  same 
time  that  the  other  parts  are  suffering  from  depression." 

Agriculture  in  the  South  presents  a  picture  only  slightly 
less  variegated  than  that  of  agriculture  in  general.  When 
thrown  on  the  screen  with  industry,  the  scene  becomes  even 
more  complex.  It  has  been  but  little  clarified  by  frequent 
conflicting  reports,  some  of  which  are  definitely  of  the 
propaganda  variety. 

Present  Status 

The  inhabitant  of  a  distant  planet,  focusing  a  powerful 
telescope  upon  that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  repre- 
sented by  the  United  States  of  America,  might  be  able  to 
discern  within  the  borders  of  that  great  country  an  area  of 
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somewhat  homogeneous  character  associated  in  the  minds 
of  its  people  with  the  term  "South."  ^  The  thirteen  states 
included  in  this  area  embrace  a  territory  which  is  only  28 
per  cent  of  that  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  but  which  includes 
more  than  half  of  the  Nation's  farm  population,  nearly  half 
of  its  farms,  and  one-third  of  its  farm  land.  The  section 
has  been  blessed  with  only  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  agri- 
cultural wealth  and  produces  one-fourth  of  its  agricultural 
income  but  only  one-seventh  of  its  manufactured  products. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  all  agricultural  workers  in  the 
United  States  live  in  the  South  but  in  the  area  may  be  found 
only  30  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  crop  acreage,  28  per  cent 
of  its  cattle,  25  per  cent  of  its  swine,  and  28  per  cent  of  its 
chickens.  Farm  income  from  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts is  proportionately  much  lower  than  these  figures  would 
suggest,  indicating  both  a  greater  dependence  upon  crops 
and  a  lack  of  quality  in  the  livestock  on  farms.  Apparently 
the  balance  between  crop  and  livestock  enterprises  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  At  any  rate,  in  every  southern  state  save 
one  the  average  cash  income  per  farm  and  per  capita  of  the 
farm  population  is  less  than  the  average  for  the  United 
States.  The  exception  is  Florida.  Among  the  twelve  states 
with  the  lowest  cash  farm  income  measured  either  on  a  per 
capita  or  a  per  farm  basis,  eleven  are  in  the  South,  and 
the  twelfth  is  the  border  state  of  West  Virginia  which  is 
the  lowest  in  the  Nation.  Texas  ranks  fourteenth  in  cash 
income  per  capita  and  sixteenth  in  cash  income  per  farm. 
Florida's  position  is  midway  among  the  states  on  both 
counts. 

With  52  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  farmers,  the  South  has 
60  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  farm  tenants,  but  only  39  per 
cent  of  its  farm  owners.  Practically  all  of  the  Nation's 
sharecroppers  live  in  the  South,  and  the  area  accounts  for 


^  As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term  "South"  refers  to  the  following  thirteen  states: 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama,  Mississippi,   Arkansas,   Louisiana,   Oklahoma,   and   Texas. 
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two-thirds  of  all  farm  mobility.  These  figures,  no  doubt, 
help  to  explain  the  fact  that,  in  proportion  to  numbers, 
southern  farmers  have  relatively  only  one-half  as  much  live- 
stock as  farmers  in  the  country  as  a  whole. ^ 

In  spite  of  discriminatory  freight  rates  and  other  handi- 
caps, the  South  has  made  great  strides  in  the  development 
of  peacetime  industry,  especially  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  but  has  not  shared  equally  with  other  sections  in  the 
allocation  of  contracts  under  the  war  program.^  Some  of 
this  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  absence  of  heavy  industries  in 
the  South,  some  to  the  relatively  small  size  of  southern 
plants,  but  at  least  a  part  of  the  difference  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  a  form  of  discrimination  which  has  long  been  a 
part  of  the  national  policy  and  which  has  manifested  itself 
in  administrative  and  legislative  acts  apparently  designed 
to  keep  the  South  in  the  status  of  a  colony. 

The  Problems 

The  problems  of  the  rural  South  are  many  and  varied. 
Fundamentally  they  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  the  area  was 
developed  under  a  policy  of  exploitation  and  has  not  since 
been  able  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  an  extractive, 
agricultural  economy  grievously  burdened  by  an  almost 
hopeless  system  of  land  tenure  and  complicated  beyond 
measure  by  a  bi-racial  society. 

Agriculture  was  the  first  and  is  today  one  of  the  "no- 
blest" of  occupations.  It  is  vital  to  the  national  welfare 
both  in  war  and  in  peace.  The  South  is  a  land  of  farmers; 
but  agriculture  in  the  South  is  sick.  Even  the  false  pros- 
perity induced  by  a  terrible  war  has  not  brought  economic 
security  to  the  rank  and  file  of  southern  farmers.  Their 
lands  are  poor,  their  farms  are  too  small,  their  management 


^  These  and  previous  figures   are  based  upon   1940   Census   Reports. 

*  For  data  in  support  o£  the  first  part  of  this  statement,  see  the  Biennial  Census  of 
Manufactures  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  of  the  second,  the 
Manufacturers  Record    (Baltimore,  Md.),  December,   1942,  p.   42. 
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practices  are  not  conducive  either  to  a  good  living  or  an 
adequate  financial  return.  For  many  of  the  obstacles  which 
beset  southern  agriculture,  southern  farmers  are  not  entirely 
to  blame.  They,  too,  are  poor,  their  education  is  small,  and 
they  have  been  bound  by  practices  which  they  alone  are 
powerless  to  prevent.  They  inherited  an  intolerable  system 
of  land  tenure,  which  would  never  have  been  established  ex- 
cept by  a  revolution  not  of  their  choosing  nor  of  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  before  them.  Even  a  recognition 
of  their  plight  has  been  slow  to  form  and  a  solution  is  hardly 
yet  in  its  initial  stages. 

The  farm  population  does  not  lend  itself  to  organiza- 
tion for  united  expression  and  action  to  the  extent  that  is 
true  in  the  case  of  many  other  fields  of  activity.  Whether 
this  is  for  better  or  for  worse,  it  no  doubt  has  resulted  in 
considerable  action  unfavorable  to  agriculture.  Agriculture, 
to  an  extent  perhaps  greater  than  any  other  group,  should 
look  toward  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  commerce  and  a 
free  flow  of  national  and  international  trade  after  this  war. 
A  gross  lack  of  understanding  of  the  importance  of  these 
relationships  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  farm  leaders  con- 
tributes mightily  to  the  extent  of  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial problems  of  the  South  and  is  a  constant  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  confusion  of  farmers  with  respect  to  these  as  well 
as  more  immediate  problems  is  not  lessened  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  agencies  with  which  they  must  deal  on  matters 
touching  their  business.  "Coordination,"  even  if  effective 
would  be  insufficient  and  as  actually  practiced,  usually  re- 
sults simply  in  one  more  agency  to  add  to  the  confusion 
and  the  expense.  A  single  administrative  office  in  each  state 
with  the  assistance  of  such  services  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  the  area  and  the  occasion  should  be  able  to  handle  most 
of  the  problems  relating  to  the  production  and  marketing  of 
agricultural    products    and    to    inter-relationships    between 
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agriculture  and  other  industries.  If  provision  is  made  to 
insure  fair,  capable,  and  efficient  administration,  free  from 
political  or  other  interference  and  rendered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  benefit  all  farmers  regardless  of  race,  politics,  or  eco- 
nomic position,  many  of  the  problems  confronting  rural 
people  would  begin  to  be  clarified. 

Just  as  diversification  in  agriculture  would  improve  the 
lot  of  the  southern  farmer  so  would  diversification  of  indus- 
try help  the  South.  Approximately  one-fifth  of  all  wage 
earners  in  industry  in  1939  were  located  in  the  South  but 
the  South  has  received  only  about  one-sixth  of  all  war  con- 
tracts to  date.  Much  of  this  difference  is  no  doubt  due  to 
inability  of  southern  industries  to  produce  the  needed  ma- 
terials and  supplies;  but  the  very  fact  that  this  is  true  sug- 
gests the  need  for  larger  consideration  in  the  award  of 
contracts  for  new  plants,  especially  those  to  process  southern 
products.  Apparently  this  has  not  been  a  factor  and  unless 
there  should  be  some  change  in  policy,  the  South  will  emerge 
from  the  war  with  its  industrial  position  weakened  rather 
than  strengthened  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

"The  paradox  of  the  South,"  says  a  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  Council,  "is  that  while  it  is  blessed  by  na- 
ture with  immense  wealth,  its  people  as  a  whole  are  the 
poorest  in  the  country.  Lacking  industries  of  its  own, 
the  South  has  been  forced  to  trade  the  richness  of  its  soil,  its 
minerals  and  forests,  and  the  labor  of  its  people  for  goods 
manufactured  elsewhere."  *  It  may  be  futile  to  speculate 
as  to  the  reasons  for  this  paradox  but  there  is  n/uc^  ^c.  iiope 
from  a  determined  and  widespread  effort  to  see  that  an 
early  solution  is  found.  Specifically,  agriculture  and  indus- 
try alike  suffer  from  low  returns  and  lack  of  diversity.  Also 
might  be  mentioned  non-resident  ownership,  which  in  the 
case  of  industry  means  a  draining  off  of  interest  and  profit 


*  Economic  Conditions   of   the  South,   Report    to   the   President    by   National   Emer- 
gency Council,  July,   1938,  p.    8. 
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and  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  the  misuse  of  land  and  an 
unstable  farm  population.  Insufficient  and  inadequate  pub- 
lic education  was  at  first,  perhaps,  the  result  of  low  incomes 
but  it  is  now,  at  least  partly,  a  seemingly  inevitable  cycle  in 
a  vicious  circle  involving  poverty,  ignorance,  more  poverty, 
and  still  more  ignorance.  The  basic  problem  in  the  South 
is  how,  and  where  to  break  that  circle. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  easy,  quick  solu- 
tion to  the  complex  problems  facing  the  South.  "Just  as  a 
combination  and  interaction  of  many  complex  factors  have 
produced  over  a  period  of  decades  the  present  plight  of  the 
South,  so  it  will  be  a  matter  of  decades  before  the  region 
can  hope  to  throw  off  this  heritage  of  the  past.  The  broad 
policy  to  be  followed  in  the  region  centers  about  a  recon- 
struction of  agriculture,  an  increase  and  sound  guidance  of 
industrialization,  an  improvement  and  reshaping  of  south- 
ern educational  facilities,  the  development  of  new  occupa- 
tional opportunities  to  provide  a  more  varied  economic  base, 
and  occupational  guidance  of  the  surplus  farm  population. 
Agriculture  needs  to  become  better  balanced  with  empha- 
sis placed  on  livestock  production  and  on  the  production  of 
southern  farms  of  their  food  and  feed  requirements.  The 
greatest  stimulus  to  a  better  balance  and  greater  profitable- 
ness of  southern  agriculture  will  come  from  a  continued 
expansion  of  manufacturing  processes  of  many  kinds.  South- 
ern industry  can  look  to  southern  agriculture  for  raw 
materials  and  a  labor  supply,  and  it  in  turn  will  relieve  to 
some  extent  the  pressure  of  farm  population,  stimulate  live- 
stock and  poultry  production,  and  furnish  a  growing  market 
for  the  products  consumed  by  an  urban  population. 

"The  South  offers  the  greatest  task  and  opportunity  in 
regional-national  planning,  which  has  as  a  fundamental 
premise  the  interdependence  of  regional  and  national  wel- 
fare. That  planning  should  be  based  on  continuing  exten- 
sive  research,   be   motivated   by   the   will   of   an  informed 
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people,  and  be  directed  to  every  southern  community.  The 
need  for  planning  of  this  sort  is  even  more  urgent  during 
this  time  of  national  crisis.  The  problems  of  the  South's 
low  income  conditions  bear  directly  on  its  production  of 
vital  war  goods  and  of  civilian  supplies.  These  problems 
limit  its  capacity  for  participation  in  the  war  effort,  and 
the  extent  of  their  solution  will  determine  in  large  measure 
the  contribution  of  the  South  to  national  development  with 
the  return  of  the  peace."  ° 

Trends 

There  is  evidence  to  indicate  considerable  improvement 
in  the  status  of  the  South  in  relation  to  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Income  payments  to  individuals,  although  still  only 
about  half  as  much  per  capita  as  for  the  remainder  of  the 
country,  have  risen  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  Particularly  note- 
worthy is  the  progress  shown  in  the  development  of 
manufactures.^ 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  too,  important  changes  have 
taken  place,  the  most  significant  of  which  has  been  a  drop 
of  47.2  per  cent  between  1929  and  1939  in  land  used  for 
cotton.  Along  with  changes  in  land  use  have  come  changes 
in  the  relationship  of  farmers  to  land.  For  the  first  time 
in  sixty  years  (since  data  on  tenancy  were  included  in  the 
Census  of  1880)  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  percentage 
of  farms  operated  by  tenants.  While  the  decrease  was  gen- 
eral, it  was  relatively  much  greater  in  the  South  than  else- 
where. However,  much  of  the  change  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  a  shift  from  cropper  to  wage  labor  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  reflects  an  improvement  in  the  relative  economic 
position  of  the  landless  farmer. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  the  South  is  achieving 
a  better  balance  between  its  various  agricultural  enterprises, 


^University  of  Virginia  News   Letter,   Vol.   XIX,   No.    1,   October,    1942. 

*  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  income  payments  in  eleven  "Southeastern"  states  see  an 
articles  by  Charles  F.  Schwartz  in  the  University  of  Virginia  News  Letter,  Vol.  XIX, 
No.    1,   October    1,    1942. 
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and  is  increasing  the  productive  capacity  of  its  soils.  More 
farm  families  are  producing  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
food  and  feed  requirements  with  the  result  that  rural  diets 
have  been  improved,  rural  health  conditions  have  changed 
for  the  better,  and  rural  levels  of  living  have  been  raised.  In 
the  case  of  industry,  some  progress  has  been  made  in  reduc- 
ing the  differentials  in  freight  rates,  which  have  operated 
against  the  South,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  un- 
fair obstacle  may  soon  be  removed  entirely.  There  has  been 
continued  and  even  accelerated  progress  in  the  development 
of  facilities  for  the  processing  and  preservation  of  products 
which  grow  naturally  in  the  South  and  which  for  so  long 
have  been  shipped  out  in  the  raw  state.  A  continuation  of 
these  trends  will  be  the  means  of  avoiding  a  great  deal  of 
economic  waste  in  the  future;  but,  what  is  perhaps  more 
important,  will  provide  employment  for  the  excess  rural 
population  of  the  South  which  otherwise  must  continue  to 
migrate  to  other  areas  just  as  soon  as  it  attains  a  capacity  to 
produce. 
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Ill 

Health  Education  and  Services 

Rural  education  in  the  South  faces  in  respect  to  the 
health  of  the  people — the  area's  most  vital  asset — many  old 
and  some  new  problems.  These  problems  are  being  influ- 
enced favorably  by  long-range  changes  in  living  conditions 
and  in  governmental  services  that  were  well  under  way 
before  the  war;  the  problems  are  now  also  being  influenced 
both  favorably  and  unfavorably  by  the  war  impacts  of  the 
current  world  situation. 

Public  educational  systems  and  public  health  agencies 
are  experiencing  heavy  impacts  from  the  war  situation  and 
are  now  challenged  as  never  before  to  adapt  their  ways,  re- 
adjust their  emphases,  and  marshal  their  resources  to  meet 
more  effectively  the  basic  demands  for  sound  health  con- 
servation and  health  advancement  among  the  children  and 
their  families  in  a  predominantly  rural  constituency. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  analyze  briefly  the 
health  problems  of  the  rural  population  in  terms  of  specific 
needs  as  to  causation,  prevention,  and  correction;  to  ap- 
praise present  and  potential  assets  and  resources;  and  to  rec- 
ommend productive  methods  in  the  development  and 
solutions  for  the  most  important  problems.  To  this  end,  a 
sound  relationship  between  state  leadership  and  local  action 
is  the  democratic  procedure,  and  essential  to  this  process 
are  sound  self -education  and  self -problem-solving  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  attempt  at  analysis,  appraisal,  and 
recommendation  is  approached  in  terms  of  presenting  the 
role  of  health  education  and  services  and  suggesting  the  part 
to  be  played  by  the  rural  school. 
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The  Problem  and  Its  Major  Phases 

Asked  what  is  the  major  health  problem  of  the  South, 
many  persons  would  immediately  name  tuberculosis,  others 
venereal  disease,  still  others  malaria,  or  hookworm,  or  mal- 
nutrition, or  physical  defects  and  lack  of  fitness,  or  the  com- 
mon cold,  or  some  other  specific  disability  that  ranks  high 
as  a  cause  of  illness  or  death. 

The  committee  outlines  the  specific  considerations  in 
terms  of  a  comprehensive  situation  as  follows: 

Levels  in  human  erosion. — Military  manpower,  war  pro- 
duction in  industry  and  agriculture,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  welfare  on  the  home  front  are  all  experienc- 
ing critical  shortages.  These  shortages  are  due  in  part  to 
the  same  health  burdens  that  were  in  the  past,  though  less 
spectacularly,  draining  vitality  from  the  peace-time  devel- 
opment of  good  civilian  living  and  retarding  public  progress 
toward  the  achievement  of  the  major  goals  and  satisfactions 
desired  by  mankind. 

The  toll  that  was  and  is  being  taken  falls  into  the  three 
basic  categories  of: 

a.  Preventable  causes  of  death, 

b.  Preventable  illnesses,  and 

c.  Sub-standards  of  living. 

The  TOLL  is  HUMAN  EROSION!  And  a  vast  toll  it 
has  been  and  is. 

Which  are  the  most  important  aspects,  the  deaths,  the 
clinical  illnesses  and  defects,  or  the  sub-clinical  conditions? 
In  terms  of  intensity  to  the  individual y  they  rank  1-2-3  in 
the  order  just  named.  Yet  in  terms  of  extensiveness  of  drain 
upon  the  community,  they  probably  rank  in  opposite  order. 
In  other  words,  these  are  matters  of  degree;  they  are  levels 
of  human  erosion.  This  human  erosion  is  the  health  problem 
of  the  rural  South,  as  it  is  of  the  Nation. 
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The  concept  of  human  conservation. — Just  as  the  toll  is 
human  erosion,  so  the  stopping  of  the  vast  wastage  of  life 
and  vitality  is  HUMAN  CONSERVATION. 

This  is  the  one  biggest  and  necessary  goal.  It  is  a  term 
that  applies  to  the  group.  Its  counterpart  is  "optimum 
health,"  for  every  human  being,  as  continuously  as  possible 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  This  goal  of  human  conser- 
vation challenges  every  period  in  life,  prenatal,  infant,  pre- 
school, school,  and  adult.  Each  of  these  stages  is  influenced 
by  those  that  preceded  it  and  in  turn  it  influences  those  that 
follow. 

General  educators  and  child  psychologists  call  this  de- 
sired quality  "optimum  growth  and  development."  Home 
economists  call  it  "family  life  betterment."  Physical  edu- 
cators call  it  "total  fitness."  Doctors  and  public  health 
workers  consider  it  "freedom  from  disease"  plus  "positive 
health."    The  Nation  now  demands  it  as  "manpower." 

This  human  conservation  is  the  solution  to  the  health 
problems  of  the  rural  South,  as  it  is  of  the  Nation. 

Phases  of  the  problem, — Thus  viewed,  human  erosion  is 
the  problem  and  human  conservation  is  the  solution.  The 
component  details,  or  specific  health  problems,  are  seen  as 
results  of  any  condition  or  force  that  impairs  or  terminates 
optimum  health,  i.e.,  which  erodes  human  life  and  vitality 
and  thus  undermines  human  conservation. 

If  all  the  conditions  or  forces  that  are  detrimental  to 
human  conservation  are  listed  by  their  specific  names  as  dis- 
eases (e.g.,  tuberculosis),  deficiencies  (hidden  hunger),  and 
environmental  hazards  to  health  (unsafe  water  supply) , 
and  these  are  then  analyzed  and  classified  by  the  nature  of 
their  basic  causation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  hundreds  of 
"wasters"  contributing  to  human  erosion  are  due  to  one  or 
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another,  or  a  combination  of,  the  four  following  causative 
factors: 

a.  Deficiencies  in  nutritional  intake, 

b.  Inroads  of  infectious  invaders, 

c.  Damage  by  physical  force,  and 

d.  Breakdown  of  the  constitutional  endowment: 

( 1 )  Defective  heredity, 

(2)  Growth  abnormalities  and  abnormal  growths, 

(3)  "Wear  and  tear"  (normal),  and 

(4)  Misuse  and  abuse  of  the  body  machine. 

The  field  of  study  and  technical  content  of  the  first- 
named  factor  (a)  is  nutrition. 

The  second  (b)  involves  epidemiology  and  sanitation. 

The  third  (c)  is  the  concern  of  safety  and  first  aid. 

The  fourth  (d)  includes  the  areas  of  hygiene,  physical 
education,  mental  health,  and  recreation  (particularly  in 
regard  to  the  most  readily  preventable  component,  d-4) . 

The  underlying  facts  and  guiding  principles  pertaining 
to  all  four  basic  causations  stem  mainly  from  the  founda- 
tional sciences  of  biology,  chemistry,  sociology,  psychology, 
and  the  various  derived  and  applied  branches  of  these  sci- 
ences. The  professional  service  fields  that  are  involved  in 
correction  and  prevention  are  medicine,  dentistry,  and  nurs- 
ing; epidemiology,  laboratory,  and  vital  statistics;  sanitary 
engineering;  dietetics;  home  economics,  and  agriculture; 
health  instruction  and  physical  education. 

The  changes  in  the  individual  whereby  facts  from  the 
sciences  and  outcomes  from  the  professional  services  result 
in  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  habits  that  suitably  modify  be- 
havior toward  adopting  good  nutritional  practices,  avoiding 
com^municable  infections,  escaping  injuries,  and  observing 
healthful  operation  of  the  body  machine,  are  health 
education. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  many  technical  health 
content  areas  and  there  are  several  professional  health  serv- 


ice  fields,  but  health  education  is  the  universal  means  of  in- 
terpretation and  of  translation  into  human  behavior  by 
which  the  gaps  are  bridged  between  scientific  facts  and  pro- 
fessional skills  on  the  one  hand,  and  "ways  of  doing  and  of 
living"  on  the  other  hand. 

Lessons  from  physical  exam^ination  of  selectees. — The 
lack  of  physical  fitness  revealed  by  rejection  of  a  million 
selectees  out  of  the  first  two  million  called  for  examination 
has  alarmed  the  country.  There  is  a  tendency  in  interpre- 
tation, however,  to  reach  unsound  assumptions  as  to  causes. 
A  majority  of  the  rejections  has  been  due  primarily  to  physi- 
cal defects  and  chronic  infections,  objective  deficiencies  at- 
tributable, in  the  main,  to  two  factors:  inadequate 
nutritional  intake  and  a  lack  of  preventive  medical  services, 
from  doctors  and  health  departments,  for  early  discovery 
and  prompt  correction  of  incipient  defects,  from  the  pre- 
natal period  on.  It  is  true  that  many  men  in  sound  health 
are  not  in  well-toughened  condition,  to  which  better  physi- 
cal education  could  have  contributed.  But  peak  condition 
cannot  be  magically  superimposed  on  men  who  are  mal- 
nourished, who  are  carrying  foci  of  chronic  infection,  or 
who  have  uncorrected  defects  of  teeth,  sense  organs,  or 
skeletal  system.  If  strenuous  conditioning  is  applied  at  all, 
without  adequate  medical  examination  to  reveal  these  lim- 
itations, there  is  even  an  added  danger  of  damaging  hearts  or 
other  vital  organs. 

The  impact  of  the  world  situation. — ^Total  war  affects 
human  conservation  through  impacts  on  health  problems 
directly,  on  resources  and  facilities  for  attacking  health  prob- 
lems; and  on  psychological  concepts  importantly  related  to 
the  job  to  be  done. 

1.  On  Health  'Problems 

The  inevitable  drain  upon  the  American  food  supply  will 
necessitate  intelligent  and  large-scale  rationing  of  protective 
food  if  present  nutritional  standards,  admittedly  below-par, 
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are  to  be  maintained  on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  ci- 
vilians. Also,  the  need  for  home  food  production  is  mount- 
ing, while  available  home  labor  is  shrinking.  Adequate 
calorie  intake  is  more  easily  secured  than  is  qualitative  bal- 
ance of  diet.  Hence,  the  present  need  is  for  an  increased 
emphasis  on  a  balanced  daily  ration  for  the  prevention  of 
hidden  hunger. 

The  concentration  of  civilians  in  large  numbers  around 
training  camps  and  the  tremendous  influx  of  workers  into 
war  industries  are  creating  new  problems  and  aggravating 
old  problems  centering  about  housing  conditions,  environ- 
mental sanitation,  personal  hygiene,  and  communicable 
disease  control.  Industrial  hazards  that  frequently  befall 
newly-recruited  and/or  untrained  workers  are  multiplying. 
Moreover,  the  importation  of  exotic  diseases  by  returning 
soldiers  and  others  will  almost  certainly  ensue,  unless  rigid 
control  measures  are  intelligently  formulated  and  faithfully 
executed. 

2.  On  Health  Resources 

The  shortage  of  manpower  evident  in  such  basic  occu- 
pations as  industry  and  agriculture  is  paralleled  by  shortage 
in  the  teaching,  medical,  and  nursing  personnel  for  civilian 
affairs.  The  needs  of  our  armed  forces  will  further  accen- 
tuate, as  the  military  struggle  continues,  the  diminishing 
reservoir  of  trained  teachers,  physicians,  and  nurses. 

3.  On  Psychological  Concepts 

The  world  crisis  is  producing  two  types  of  psychological 
reactions  that  will  definitely  influence  future  concepts  re- 
garding health,  health  services,  and  health  education.  These 
are  conflicting,  in  that  they  consist  of  both  favorable  and 
unfavorable  attitudes. 

For  example,  one  unfavorable  attitude  springs  out  of 
that  philosophy  which  regards  all  war-geared  efforts  of  the 
Nation   as   solely  temporary   affairs   due   to   subside,   when 
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peace  comes,  into  prewar  programs  often  characterized  by 
endeavors  poorly  conceived,  organized,  and  conducted. 

In  striking  contrast  is  a  very  favorable  attitude  trace- 
able in  part  to  the  ambition  of  youth  for  physical  fitness 
necessary  to  becoming  "a  good  soldier."  The  tremendous 
national  emphasis  now  being  placed  upon  manpower  as  a 
vital  asset  of  the  Nation  is  causing  all  people  to  give  more 
serious  thought  to  those  causes  for  the  relatively  poor  show- 
ing thus  far  made  in  regard  to  physical  fitness. 

Such  considerations  will  unquestionably  serve  to  consoli- 
date serious  thought  upon  the  value  of  sound  health  and 
the  need  for  more  adequate  health  services.  Once  the  leth- 
argy of  the  people  has  been  fairly  well  shaken  off,  no  longer 
will  they  regard  as  even  moderately  satisfactory  so-called 
health  instruction  and  health  services  predominantly  routine 
in  nature  and  lackadaisical  in  performance. 

Health  needs  of  the  rural  child. — ^With  human  erosion 
what  it  is,  and  specific  problems  changing  rapidly  under 
war  impacts,  what  are  the  fundamental  health  needs  of  the 
rural  child,  his  parents,  and  the  rural  community? 

Any  sufficiently  compact  answer  requires  a  summary  of 
preventive  and  correctional  aspects  of  the  kinds  of  causes 
which  underlie  the  kinds  of  diseases  and  deficiencies  that  in- 
terfere with  human  conservation. 

1.  Nutrition 

The  universal  need  is  for  better  balanced  intake  of  es- 
sential food  constituents,  particularly  in  regard  to  protein 
quality,  minerals,  and  vitamins. 

This  depends  upon  changes  in 

(1)  Food  availability, 

(2)  Selection,  preparation,  serving,  and 

( 3 )  Eating  practices. 

These  factors  in  turn  depend  upon  changes  in  the  use 
of  farm  land,  improvement  of  soil,  increased  home  garden 
production,  wiser  purchasing  at  stores,  better  menu  plan- 
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ning,  improved  food  preparation,  cultivation  of  new  and 
wider  tastes,  and  the  elimination  of  prejudices,  fads,  and  an- 
tipathies, all  of  which  are  related  to  the  level  of  knowledge 
in  the  community. 

2.  Avoidance  of  Infectious  Disease 

Successful  prevention  here  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
measures  which  seek  to  "break  the  links  in  the  chain  of  in- 
fection." The  rural  South  in  common  with  many  other 
sections  needs  increased  opportunity  for 

(1)  Improvement  of  environmental  sanitation,  to 
insure  the  safety  of  food  and  drink  and  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  infection  through  insects  or  other  inter- 
mediate objects. 

(2)  Extension  of  immunizations  more  universally 
and  applied  in  younger  years  of  age. 

(3)  Cultivation  of  personal  hygiene  practices  in  re- 
gard to  handwashing,  use  of  handkerchiefs,  keeping  fin- 
gers and  objects  out  of  face  openings,  etc. 

(4)  Building  and  maintenance  of  good  general  re- 
sistance through  balanced  work  schedules,  rest  and  rec- 
reation, exercise,  nutrition,  and 

(5)  Effective  protection  from  others  through  meas- 
ures to  limit  contact  with  cases  of  communicable  dis- 
ease. These  needs  depend  upon  prompt  recognition  of 
suspicious  signs  and  symptoms  of  disease;  prompt  seeking 
of  medical  attention,  to  insure  early  and  accurate  diag- 
nosis; prompt  reporting  and  immediate  case  investiga- 
tion; eflFective  and  conscientious  maintenance  of 
isolation  and  quarantine  when  ordered;  thorough  and 
careful  disinfection  of  discharges;  and  avoidance  of  un- 
necessary personal  exposure  by  direct  contact. 

The  eflfectiveness  of  such  measures  depends  upon  greater 
availability  of  the  services  and  facilities  indicated  and  a  more 
intelligent  disposition  to  utilize  them. 
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3.  Avoidance  of  Injury  by  Force 
The  prevention  of  accidents  requires: 

( 1 )  Community  action  to  eliminate  public  accident 
hazards, 

(2)  Home  and  school  protection  against  menaces  to 
safety  in  the  immediate  surroundings,  and 

(3)  Personal  training  looking  toward  the  avoidance 
of  injury  from  falls;  fires,  burns  and  scalds;  water  haz- 
ards; poisons;  firearms,  and  fireworks. 

4.  Conservation  of  the  Body  Machine 
Success  here  points  to  needs  in  the  way  of: 

(1)  Appreciation  and  utilization  of  medical  exami- 
nations for  purposes  of  guidance,  detection,  and  correc- 
tion of  early  deficiencies. 

(2)  Practice  of  hygienic  rules  of  living,  with  at- 
tention to  regularity  and  variety  in  schedule,  inclusive 
of  adequate  rest  and  recreation,  avoidance  of  undue 
strain,  and 

(3)  Good  Body  building,  strengthening,  and  **con- 
ditioning"  through  suitable  amounts  and  kinds  of  physi- 
cal activities. 

Regional  considerations. — Qualitatively,  the  "Health 
Problems  of  the  Rural  South"  do  not  differ  in  their  funda- 
mental causation  and  in  their  principles  of  prevention  from 
those  of  any  other  geographical  area.  Such  differences  as 
exist  occur  where  climatic  factors  or  economic  barriers  have 
operated  to  shift  problem  emphases,  some  upward  and  some 
downward.  For  example,  climatic  factors  may  either  limit 
or  extend  the  prevalence  of  specific  diseases  while  economic 
considerations  have  both  created  and  denied  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  optimum  levels  of  health  education  and  health 
service  programs. 
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Basic  Philosophy  and  Principles 

Full  discussion  of  underlying  principles  is  impossible 
within  the  length  of  this  report,  but  a  skeleton  outline  of 
thought  and  policy  may  be  useful  as  a  preface  to  specific 
items  of  program  elements  and  activities. 

Philosophy. — Health  services  as  to  kind  and  volume  and 
health  education  opportunities  as  to  aims,  methods  and 
materials  should  be  built  upon  the  actual  health  needs  of 
the  people  as  determined  by  analysis  of  their  current  health 
problems  in  terms  of  cause,  prevention,  and  relative 
importance. 

In  order  to  relate  the  several  kinds  of  underlying  prob- 
lem causes  and  to  integrate  the  several  contributory  agencies, 
professions,  and  fields,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  consider  all 
specific  health  problems  in  the  light  of  a  comprehensive  ob- 
jective, such  as  human  conservation  or  total  fitness. 

Principles. — All  causes  of  human  erosion  should  be  pre- 
vented where  possible  and  corrected  or  cured  only  where 
prevention  has  not  been  or  cannot  be  achieved. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  program  for  the  solution  of  health 
problems  depends  upon  the  twin  elements  of  Health  Edu- 
cation and  Health  Services.  Such  services  and  education 
must  "belong  to"  the  individual  whom  they  are  intended 
to  benefit.  In  order  to  "belong,"  they  must  be  sought  and 
desired  by,  not  arbitrarily  imposed  upon,  the  individual. 
Hence  in  all  program  planning,  full  consideration  of  the 
kinds  of  motivation  is  extremely  important. 

\.  Responsibilities 
The  achieving  of  health  conservation  depends  in  ultimate 
analysis  upon  each  person,  with  respect  to  what  facts  he 
knows,  what  attitudes  he  holds,  what  habits  he  observes;  in 
short,  how  he  lives. 

The  responsibility  of  schools,  health  departments,  and 
other  contributing  agencies  is  to  make  available  the  profes- 
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sional  and  technical  services,  clinical  and  laboratory  facili- 
ties, and  the  environmental  sanitation  conditions  which  the 
health  needs  of  the  individual  require  but  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  individual  cannot  provide  except  through 
group  organization;  and  to  provide  the  learning  opportuni- 
ties that  enable  the  individual  to  know,  understand,  and 
practice  his  own  health  conservation. 

2.  Interrelationships 

The  three  agencies  in  every  community  most  directly 
concerned  with  the  health  training  and  health  services  of 
the  people  are  the  home,  the  local  school  system,  and  the 
local  health  department.  Vital,  overlapping,  and  interre- 
lated interests  and  purposes  are  common  to  each.  Health  is 
definitely  a  comTnunity  problem;  but  the  health  department 
cannot  assume  the  total  responsibility.  Obviously,  the  home 
and  the  school  are  greatly  concerned  with  the  health  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  health  transcends  mere  social  and  govern- 
mental jurisdiction  and  responsibility.  In  a  democracy,  the 
maintenance  of  health  is  of  supreme  concern  to  all  citizens, 
and  requires  their  individual  and  group  action  through  a 
variety  of  oflScial  and  non-official  agencies  as  well  as  through 
the  medical  and  other  professions. 

There  exists  an  imperative  need  for  effective  coordina- 
tion of  all  local  agencies  whereby  the  resources  and  actions 
of  the  community  are  pooled  for  the  solution  of  a  commu- 
nity health  program.  Official  responsibility  for  primary 
leadership  in  this  coordinated  enterprise  rests  upon  both  the 
health  officer  and  the  school  superintendent.  The  local 
health  department  is  concerned  with  health  protection  of  all 
citizens,  including  school  children.  Within  the  school  are 
the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  for  promoting  good 
health  practices  and  providing  sound  health  instruction. 

The  health  department  cannot  delegate  or  transfer  its 
professional  responsibility  for  the  prevention  of  disease  any 
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more  than  the  educational  agency  can  surrender  its  educa- 
tional program  to  another  group  or  organization.  But  these 
are  related  interests  and  common  objectives  which  call  for 
cooperative  planning  and  joint  execution  on  the  part  of  both 
agencies.  Stated  in  different  terms,  the  basic  objectives  of 
both  health  and  education  are  to  raise  the  status  of  general 
living  conditions.  Health  education  is  an  effective  tool  for 
achieving  this  goal.  It  is  here  that  joint  action  is  indispen- 
sable. The  health  department  is  the  reservoir  of  technical 
knowledge  concerning  health  needs,  health  procedures,  and 
health  facilities.  The  school  department  is  the  reservoir  of 
educational  techniques,  methods,  and  devices  for  translating 
scientific  health  facts  and  professional  health  services  into 
language,  projects,  and  attitudes  for  lay  comprehension. 
This  natural  kinship  under  which  public  health  and  public 
education  are  true  yoke-fellows  culminates  in  health 
education. 

Assuredly,  other  local  agencies  from  such  fields  as  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  parent-teacher  groups,  service 
clubs,  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  organizations,  and  simi- 
lar community  forces  have  definite  contributions  of  both 
direct  and  indirect  service  to  offer  in  the  building  of  a 
community  health  program. 

The  health  problem  confronting  the  community  served 
by  a  particular  school  is  the  natural  basis  for  any  health 
program  in  that  school.  Such  a  school  health  program 
should  be  based  upon  an  informal  inventory  to  determine 
the  general  extent  and  character  of  the  specific  health  prob- 
lems of  both  the  school  and  community  and  the  resources 
available  for  their  solution.  The  school  affords  a  point  of 
focus  for  assembling  the  facilities  essential  to  the  translation 
of  knowledge  into  action,  whether  the  immediate  purpose 
be  a  service  to  school  children  or  a  more  general  community 
objective. 
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Current  Programs  and  Trends 

Discussion  of  where  we  are  and  where  we  seem  to  be 
going  divides  naturally  into  two  phases.  The  first  is  a  de- 
scription of  present  program  efforts  as  usually  found  in  the 
majority  of  schools  and  states.  The  second  phase  is  con- 
cerned with  recognition  of  a  number  of  new  activities  aris- 
ing in  various  places  and  rapidly  assuming  the  stature  of 
current  trends. 

Established  programs. — Certain  efforts  in  both  health 
services  and  health  education  have  become  quite  common 
and  widespread  in  the  schools.  These  are  rather  similar  in 
nature  in  the  various  states,  though  they  differ  locally  in 
quality  and  quantity  depending  on  the  caliber  and  volume 
of  personnel  available,  and  in  some  instances  the  school  med- 
ical and  nursing  services  are  provided  under  differing 
administrative  patterns. 

Some  form  of  periodic  health  examination  is  frequently 
but  not  universally  available.  It  ranges  from  a  medical  ex- 
amination every  year  or  two  to  examination  only  two  or 
three  times  throughout  all  twelve  grades.  Most  of  this  ef- 
fort is  confined  to  elementary  school  levels.  Much  of  such 
service  is  hasty  and  superficial  from  a  medical  standpoint 
and  is  frequently  poorly  prepared,  poorly  executed,  and 
poorly  followed  through  from  an  educational  standpoint. 
Many  schools  interpose  between  the  medical  examination 
still  more  frequent  physical  inspections  done  by  nurses  or 
teachers  who  frequently  have  not  had  adequate  training  for 
this  function. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  system  that  considerable  num- 
bers of  physical  defects  are  found:  in  some  communities 
these  defects  are  fairly  well  incorporated  into  records;  in 
pathetically  few  communities  are  there  respectable  percent- 
ages of  subsequent  corrections. 
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Epidemiological  services  for  communicable  disease  con- 
trol are  rather  commonly  available  to  schools  from  health 
departments,  but  not  very  often  do  principles  and  teachers 
clearly  understand  their  own  respective  role  and  responsi- 
bility in  this  connection. 

Such  is  the  usual  picture  of  medical  and  nursing  service 
for  the  rural  southern  school  where  any  program  of  conse- 
quence exists.  Obviously,  in  exceptional  situations  the 
service  may  be  much  more  nearly  adequate  while  in  still 
other  localities  there  may  be  no  service  at  all. 

Specialized  diagnostic  services  and  psychiatric  consulta- 
tion are  almost  never  available  under  organized  public  pro- 
visions to  rural  school  children. 

Some  vaccination  and  immunization  clinics  are  operated, 
the  tendency  being  increasingly  to  focus  them  on  infants 
and  pre-school  children,  where  the  emphasis  really  belongs. 

With  regard  to  those  phases  of  health  instruction  and 
health  habits  which  arise  in  other  ways  than  from  impact 
of  health  services,  most  schools  exhibit  no  well-designed  pro- 
grams of  vital  health-educative  studies  and  learning  experi- 
ences. Some  of  such  work  as  is  done  arises  from  incidental 
or  opportunistic  handling  by  teachers  because  of  their  in- 
terest, but  these  teachers  have  rarely  had  suitable  preparation 
in  health  education  subject  matter  and  techniques.  Until 
recently  few  teachers  colleges  have  offered  much  in  health 
training;  what  was  presented  was  conventional  and  aca- 
demic rather  than  vitally  related  to  concrete  problems. 

In  contrast  to  that  health  education  which  entered  the 
schools  because  it  was  related  to  specific  health  problems, 
other  health  instruction  came  in  because  it  was  required  by 
a  frozen  course  of  study  traditionally  maintained;  because 
it  was  required  by  sixty-year  old  state  laws  for  compulsory 
education  on  such  subjects  as  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  narcot- 
ics; or  because  it  happened  to  be  included  as  a  chapter  in  a 
required  health  text. 
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In  regard  to  matters  of  sanitation,  nutrition,  accident 
prevention,  and  similar  topics,  the  so-called  health  educa- 
tion of  the  child  consisted  frequently  of  the  strong  force  of 
daily  practicing  undesirable  behavior  which  contradicted  the 
weak  voice  of  theoretical  precepts  read  in  books  or  dictated 
by  the  teacher.  What  the  pupils  did,  shouted  so  loudly  in 
the  wrong  direction  that  what  the  teacher  said  in  the  right 
direction  could  not  be  heard. 

Many  health  departments  and  perhaps  private  practi- 
tioners of  medicine  have  likewise  done  very  little  in  the  way 
of  bona-fide  health  education.  Not  all  contacts  of  children 
or  parents  with  doctors,  nurses,  and  sanitarians  have  resulted 
in  favorable  health  education.  Too  frequently,  perhaps,  the 
health  officer  or  doctor  regards  his  professional  services  as 
the  limit  of  his  opportunity.  In  many  health  departments 
it  has  been  assumed  that  writing  a  few  newspaper  articles, 
giving  a  few  speeches,  and  showing  a  few  films  constituted 
all  that  a  health  education  program  required. 

Too  frequently  health  departments  and  schools  have 
each  pursued  its  own  course  in  almost  perfect  isolation  from 
the  other,  without  mutual  appreciation  of  the  respective 
abilities  and  responsibilities  and  without  any  true  coordi- 
nation of  effort  and  impact. 

Potentially  valuable  health  contributions  from  teachers 
of  home  economics  and  agriculture,  county  farm  and  home 
agents,  physical  educators,  medical  societies,  and  various  vol- 
untary health  organizations  have  not  been  integrated  eflfec- 
tively  into  their  respective  roles  among  total  community 
health  resources. 

Promising  trends. — Some  states,  some  cities,  and  some  in- 
dividual schools  have  in  the  past  ten  years  come  forward 
with  very  encouraging  plans,  programs,  or  demonstrations. 
Tangible  examples  of  expanded  though  perhaps  still  frac- 
tional approaches  have  appeared  in  several  southern  states 
and  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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North  Carolina:  A  school  health  coordinating  service 
supported  jointly  by  the  State  Departments  of  Health  and 
Education,  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Georgia:  Intensive  activity  in  uniting  school  and  com- 
munity efforts  to  meet  war  demands  for  total  fitness. 

Florida:  Organization  of  a  large  group  of  lay  organiza- 
tions into  working  relationships  with  official  health  and 
educational  agencies. 

Alabama:  A  rather  recent  development  of  a  practical 
health  education  project  in  North  Alabama  wherein  state 
and  local  health  and  education  departments  and  a  teachers 
college  worked  intensively  on  malaria  and  sanitation 
problems. 

Tennessee:  A  state-wide  health  education  program  spon- 
sored jointly  by  State  Departments  of  Health  and  Educa- 
tion, the  University  of  Tennessee,  four  teachers  colleges,  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Kentucky:  A  program  of  in-service  training  of  public 
health  personnel  and  consultant  service  from  state  health  de- 
partment to  local  school  administrators  and  health  officers. 

Arkansas:  An  intensive  in-service  training  program  for 
Negro  teachers,  sponsored  by  state  education  department, 
state  department  of  health,  and  state  Negro  college,  with 
aid  from  General  Education  Board. 

Certain  features  of  these  programs  are  sufficiently  com- 
mon to  deserve  designation  as  specific  trends.  One  such 
attribute  is  a  rapidly  growing  recognition  of  the  mutual 
interdependence  of  public  education  and  public  health  in 
the  job  to  be  done. 

Corollary  to  this  is  recognition  of  the  need  for  the  effec- 
tive pooling  of  these  and  other  resource  agency  efforts 
through  the  forming  of  representative  advisory  committees 
and  the  employing  of  health  education  coordinators  or  con- 
sultants to  help  unify  endeavors. 
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There  is  also  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
teacher-training  in  health  education  and  of  the  employment 
of  trained  health  education  leaders.  There  is  rapidly  crys- 
tallizing a  new  profession  of  health  educator,  as  a  specialist 
to  be  employed  by  local  health  departments,  or  schools,  or 
both,  or  by  an  alliance  of  agencies.  There  is  also  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  fundamental  importance  of  nutri- 
tion in  the  total  health  conservation  problem. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  both  schools  and  health  de- 
partments are  evaluating  and  reevaluating  their  programs 
with  deeper  and  keener  attention  to  soundness  of  educational 
methods  and  productiveness  of  results  in  terms  of  human 
behavior. 
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IV 

The  Rural  Church 

Present  Status 

The  church,  an  essential  agency. — The  church  is  an  es- 
sential agency  in  the  rebuilding  of  rural  America.  Improved 
physical  standards  of  life  are  meaningless  except  as  they 
contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  deeper  longings  and 
needs  of  human  life.  The  new  rural  movement  must  be 
at  heart  spiritual. '" 

A  survey  of  the  present  status  of  the  rural  church  in- 
cludes a  recognition  of  the  contribution  of  its  ministry  to 
the  deep  spiritual  needs  of  rural  people.  The  church  brings 
the  great  beliefs  of  the  Christian  faith  to  bear  directly  on 
the  problems  of  rural  life.  Its  message  and  program  under- 
gird  life  and  give  it  stability.  It  challenges  rural  people  to 
develop  every  physical  resource  and  human  talent  to  the 
highest  degree  of  usefulness  possible.  It  comforts  persons  in 
their  sorrow;  it  makes  their  joys  complete.  It  gives  the  qual- 
itative element  to  life,  without  which  living  is  mere 
existence. 

Some  church  leaders  are  making  statesmanlike  plans  for 
their  work  in  the  rural  South.  Many  local  churches  are 
doing  remarkably  good  work,  and  seeking  in  every  way  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  communities  and  to  keep  pace  with 
the  changing  times. 

But  what  of  the  rural  church  as  a  whole  today?  Is  it  in 
a  position  to  take  the  vital  place  it  ought  to  take  in  the 
movement  for  a  better  rural  life?  To  a  consideration  of 
this  question  this  chapter  is  directed. 
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Nufnerical  strength  of  Protestant  churches. — ^Dr.  Mark 
Dawber,  Secretary  of  the  Home  Missions  Council,  says  that 
about  three-fourths  of  the  Protestant  churches  are  in  rural 
areas.  A  careful  study  revealed  that  in  states  in  which  the 
former  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  did  most  of  its 
work,  this  denomination  had  approximately  16,000  rural 
churches  and  1,600  urban  churches.  Because  several  are 
grouped  under  the  leadership  of  one  minister  in  rural  areas, 
the  number  of  ministers  serving  rural  churches  is  not  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  total  as  is  true  of  the  churches 
themselves.  However,  some  65  per  cent  of  all  of  our  min- 
isters are  necessarily  rural.  Similar  figures  could  be  quoted 
for  most  of  the  denominations,  and  there  are  branches  of 
some  of  them  that  are  almost  wholly  rural. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ormond  points  out  that  in  the  fifteen  southern 
states  there  are  approximately  26  million  rural  people  and 
that  less  than  10  million  of  these  are  church  members;  16 
million  belong  to  no  Christian  church.  Almost  two-thirds 
of  all  of  the  rural  people  of  the  South  are  outside  the 
church. 

Financial  weakness  of  churches. — ^Approximately  half 
of  the  rural  church  members  cannot  be  counted  upon  for 
any  financial  or  moral  support  in  the  promotion  of  the 
church's  work.  The  results  of  this  situation  become  pain- 
fully apparent  when  rural  church  finances  are  studied.  Dr. 
Edmund  deS.  Brunner  and  associates  have  carefully 
studied  140  village-centered  rural  communities  throughout 
the  United  States.  Their  1936  study  showed  that  the  total 
annual  expenses  per  church  in  the  village  averaged  $1,910, 
and  in  the  open  country  $560.  The  figures  for  the  South 
would  be  considerably  lower  and  many  churches  would  be 
far  below  this  low  average.  These  studies  showed  that  the 
average  contribution  per  member  of  the  village  churches 
was  $8.51,  while  the  average  contribution  per  member  of 
the  open  country  churches  was  $3.02. 
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Significant  studies  reveal  that  there  are  still  3.2  rural 
churches  in  the  South  to  every  1,000  people,  and  in  the  small 
villages  3.7  per  cent.  This  means  that  the  financial  support 
available  for  church  work  in  a  given  community  is  divided 
in  such  a  way  that  no  adequate  and  effective  program  can 
be  carried  on  by  any  of  the  churches. 

The  church  and  soil  erosion. — Factors  other  than  loca- 
tion in  village  or  open  country  affect  the  financial  strength 
of  churches.  One  such  factor  has  been  the  subject  of  sci- 
entific research.  Dr.  T.  S.  Buie  has  determined  the  relation- 
ship of  the  grade  of  soil  surrounding  a  church  to  its 
financial  strength.  The  findings  of  this  study  have  real  sig- 
nificance for  the  future  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Buie  states  that  the  rural  churches  of  the  Upper 
South  Carolina  Methodist  Conference  (222  in  number)  re- 
cently were  classified  as  to  the  productivity  of  land  sur- 
rounding each  church.  Practically  all  of  these  churches  are 
in  the  Piedmont,  a  section  where  erosion  is  severe,  and  where 
the  productivity  of  the  land  is  closely  related  to  the  degree 
of  erosion. 

In  this  study  three  groupings  were  made:  best,  average, 
and  poorest,  and  the  average  annual  contribution  for  all 
purposes  for  each  group  determined  from  the  annual  con- 
ference records.  There  was  a  very  definite  relationship  be- 
tween the  contribution  to  the  church  and  the  productivity 
of  the  land  surrounding  the  church.  The  three-year  aver- 
age for  those  located  on  the  best  land  was  $1,135,  while  the 
amount  for  the  average  of  the  poorer  land  churches  was 
$757  and  $528  respectively.  Because  of  the  smaller  number 
of  members  in  the  poor  land  churches,  the  decrease  per  cap- 
ita is  not  as  great  as  the  decrease  in  total  payments. 

Major  Problems  in  the  Rural  Church 

An  open-eyed  approach  to  the  church's  task  in  rural 
America  today  will  recognize  at  once  many  and  exceedingly 
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diflScult  problems  that  must  be  solved  if  the  church  is  to 
make  its  rightful  contribution  to  the  new  rural  life  that  is 
being  developed.  While  definite  progress  is  being  made 
toward  solving  some  of  these  and  promising  ways  of  attach- 
ing others  are  apparent,  yet  some  of  them  remain  too  baf- 
fling for  our  present  knowledge.  Under  the  following 
questions  an  effort  is  made  to  suggest  most  of  the  chief 
problems. 

How  awaken  the  needed  vision  and  get  statesmanlike 
planning? — Vision  is  a  necessary  prerequisite,  the  vision  of 
a  church  that  will  put  a  great  Christian  inspiration  and 
motivation  and  fellowship  at  the  heart  of  the  rural  America 
that  is  coming  into  being.  That  vision  is  woefully  lacking. 
There  is  vision  and  devotion  and  statesmanlike  planning  in 
the  departments  of  rural  work  in  mission  boards  and  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  in  some  theological  semi- 
naries. But  in  all  except  a  very  few  cases,  the  enthusiastic 
and  trained  rural  leaders  in  these  departments  do  not  ac- 
tually direct  the  work  of  the  churches.  The  church  leaders 
are  mostly  urban-minded.  They  have  no  adequate  plans  to 
"occupy"  the  country  and  enable  the  church  to  fill  its  right- 
ful place  in  the  total  effort  for  a  good  rural  life.  Country 
churches  are  left  in  the  old  helter-skelter  locations  that  make 
It  hard  for  them  to  serve  the  community  and  cooperate  with 
the  many  helpful  agencies  that  are  at  work  in  the  country. 

How  secure  the  necessary  support? — At  every  point  the 
rural  church  and  its  work  are  hindered  by  lack  of  support — 
buildings,  equipment,  leadership,  program,  and  position  in 
the  community.  The  present  work  of  the  rural  churches  is 
pitifully  unsupported,  but  very  much  more  and  better  work 
is  called  for  if  the  church  is  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 
Much  better  support  by  the  rural  people  themselves  should 
be  sought. 

How  secure  reasonably  Christian  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  the  rural  areas? — There   cannot   be   a  truly 
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strong  rural  church  in  the  South  until  economic  conditions 
are  immensely  improved.  The  general  low  incomes  of  rural 
people  in  many  areas  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  support 
adequate  churches.  All  such  problems  as  tenancy  have  an 
intimate  relation  to  the  church  and  its  work.  Many  more 
owners'  families  belong  to  the  church  and  attend  regularly 
than  renters'  families,  and  many  more  renters'  families  than 
sharecroppers.  Shifting  rural  populations  and  migrants  lose 
touch  with  organized  churches. 

Poverty  with  its  attendant  anxieties  and  disappointments 
dull  the  spiritual  sense.  People  who  are  ill-fed  and  sick,  gen- 
erally cannot  respond  very  well  to  religion  and  they  make 
little  contribution  to  the  church's  life.  The  children  of  the 
very  low  income  rural  groups  are  not  getting  their  share 
of  America's  opportunities  for  education  and  other  good 
things.  And  generally,  the  very  poor  do  not  help  build  pro- 
gressive and  cooperative  communities.  The  church  that  is 
interested  in  abundant  life  for  rural  people  must  be  deeply 
concerned  about  their  economic  and  social  needs. 

Haw  serve  the  whole  rural  populations,  including  the 
neediest  and  the  minority  groups? — Even  in  the  country  the 
churches  are  likely  to  be  middle-class  institutions,  with  little 
appeal  for  the  very  poor,  the  uneducated,  the  uncultured, 
and  few  plans  for  reaching  them.  Thousands  of  rural  peo- 
ple are  too  far  away  from  any  church  to  be  part  of  its  life 
and  the  closing  of  open  country  churches  leaves  more  and 
more  in  that  condition.  The  great  and  increasing  number  of 
rural  transients,  especially  the  migrant  workers,  form  an 
important  unchurched  element.  The  newer  sects  that  do 
appeal  to  these  neglected  folk  do  not  have  a  rich  program  of 
religious  life  to  offer.  We  still  do  not  have  anything  like  an 
adequate  program  to  reach  all  the  rural  people  and  there  is 
all  too  little  concern  in  the  churches  for  the  groups  Jesus 
would  have  sought  out,  the  groups  who  have  the  least  and 
for  whom  the  least  is  being  done  by  other  agencies.     Like 
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every  other  undertaking  for  the  development  of  the  South, 
the  effort  for  better  rural  religious  work  must  face  the  pres- 
ence of  minority  racial  groups. 

How  use  all  the  resources  of  all  the  churches  to  help 
build  the  new  rtiral  America? — ^Denominationalism  is  one  of 
our  most  baffling  problems.  The  country  districts  where  all 
the  interested  people  working  together  could  make  a  church 
strong  enough  to  be  the  determining  influence  in  rural  life, 
denominationalism  divides  the  people  into  little  groups  that 
cannot  possibly  bring  the  mighty  resources  of  religion  to 
their  community  needs.  Denominationalism  cannot  meet 
the  desperate  needs  in  many  little  towns  today.  Denomina- 
tionalism greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of  securing  worthy 
church  buildings,  good  leadership,  and  strong  united  pro- 
grams of  religious  work.  About  this  most  urgent  problem 
there  is  a  vast  complacency  in  the  church. 

How  secure  worthy  buildings  and  equipment? — The  in- 
adequacy of  the  rural  church  building  is  almost  everywhere 
apparent.  With  present  facilities  the  church  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  development  of  rural  life.  Here  we  have  the 
same  problem  as  that  of  the  one-room  school.  Uniting  of 
churches  on  the  basis  of  sociological  communities  may  help 
to  secure  buildings  capable  of  being  used  as  centers  of  a  rich 
and  inspiring  community  life.  But  a  great  deal  of  help 
from  the  church  at  large  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  make 
worthy  church  buildings  possible  in  all  the  rural 
communities. 

How  carry  out  an  adequate  program? — ^How  to  get 
away  from  the  traditional  program  that  was  concerned  too 
much  with  the  church  itself  to  a  religious  work  concerned 
primarily  with  people,  and  communities  and  their  needs? 
The  inherited  program  has  been  too  narrow  and  too  stereo- 
typed; its  literature  is  not  written  for  the  rural  people;  its 
evangelism  too  often  does  not  evangelize  and  leaves  churches 
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no  stronger  and  communities  no  better.  The  rural  church 
should  consecrate  rural  life. 

How  secure  skilled  and  devoted  leadership? — If  the  rural 
church  is  to  meet  even  moderately  well  its  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  in  our  day,  it  must  have  competently 
trained  leaders  of  sound  wisdom,  deep  devotion,  and  large 
practical  ability.  A  marked  change  in  ministerial  training  is 
needed  to  fit  men  for  today's  work  in  the  rural  churches. 

The  rural  churches  very  much  need  a  membership 
trained  to  carry  on  a  large  part  of  the  church's  work  itself, 
with  competent  lay  leaders  in  many  phases  of  the  church's 
life  and  program.  Many  of  the  most  capable  families  and 
most  promising  young  people  are  constantly  being  drained 
off  to  the  cities.  And  there  is  no  adequate  program  for 
developing  workers  to  take  their  places. 

Trends  in  the  Rural  Church 

As  in  every  other  phase  of  life  in  the  rural  South,  the 
church  is  in  a  period  of  great  change.  Trends  and  counter 
trends  are  at  work  simultaneously.  'Terment"  rather  than 
"flow"  characterizes  the  situation.  The  war  is  accentuating 
many  of  the  general  trends  of  past  years,  reversing  others, 
and  lifting  up  new  issues  which  may  develop  into  trends  in 
the  pattern  of  life  in  the  future. 

Membership  and  attendance. — There  is  a  trend  toward 
the  grouping  of  church  members  on  the  basis  of  economic 
standing.  Persons  of  means  frequently  attend  and  have 
membership  in  town  and  village  churches,  leaving  the  "over- 
all wearers"  in  the  open  country  churches.  This  grouping 
of  church  members  on  the  basis  of  economic  and  social  dis- 
tinctions also  helps  establish  another  trend — that  town  and 
village  churches  grow  stronger  financially  at  the  expense  of 
the  open  country  churches. 

There  is  a  trend  for  church  membership  to  follow  the 
pattern  of  community  organization.     Membership  and  at- 
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tendance  in  rural  churches  are  also  being  determined  by 
trends  in  the  social  organization  of  communities.  With  the 
consolidation  of  schools  and  the  relative  ease  of  reaching  sec- 
ondary trade  centers,  neighborhoods  and  all  of  their  agencies 
are  losing  importance.  Especially  is  this  true  for  youth.  The 
trend  seems  clear,  that  persons  will  attend  and  have  mem- 
bership in  churches  according  to  the  pattern  of  social  or- 
ganization to  which  the  rest  of  their  life  is  geared. 

The  temporary  restrictions  on  travel  probably  will  re- 
verse or  at  least  arrest  the  trend  toward  attending  church  in 
town  and  village.  That  is  one  of  the  cross  currents;  but 
unless  unforeseen  events  take  place,  the  trend  probably  will 
be  reversed  when  the  present  situation  is  changed. 

A  trend  affecting  membership  and  attendance  which  has 
been  affected  by  the  war  is  the  migration  of  leaders  from 
rural  areas.  In  this  case,  the  normal  trend  from  rural  to  ur- 
ban areas  has  been  accentuated. 

The  -ministry. — ^There  is  a  trend  toward  more  adequate 
financial  support,  and  a  more  adequate  staffing  of  the  rural 
churches: 

(1)  The  war  has  affected  the  ministry  of  the  rural 
church.  Ministers  entering  the  chaplaincy  have  left  vacan- 
cies; and,  for  the  most  part,  this  has  meant  that  the  loss 
finally  sifted  down  to  the  rural  churches.  The  war  has 
accentuated  the  long-time  trend  of  placing  the  least  capable 
men  in  rural  areas.  The  fact  that  rural  churches  have  not 
been  adqeuately  staffed  stems  mainly  from  the  facts  of  in- 
adequate financial  support  and  the  stigma  attached  to  serv- 
ing in  rural  areas.  There  is  a  trend  toward  more  adequate 
financial  support  of  the  ministry.  A  movement  which  will 
partially  alleviate  the  financial  situation  is  the  practice  now 
established  in  some  areas  to  subsidize  the  salaries  of  rural  min- 
isters. Indirect  subsidy  has  also  been  practiced  in  some  in- 
stances through  providing  scholarships  or  the  waiving  of 
registration  and  course  fees  at  certain  short  courses  and  sum- 
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mer  schools  for  ministers  on  mission  charges.  The  use  of 
the  Lord's  Acre  Plan  holds  promise  of  more  adequate  financ- 
ing of  rural  churches.  It  is  a  plan  which  makes  it  possible 
for  everyone  to  contribute  to  the  church.  Undreamed  of 
amounts  have  been  raised  in  communities  which  have  never 
before  given  any  large  amount  to  the  support  of  the  church. 

(2)  A  number  of  organizations,  some  directly  connect- 
ed with  the  church  and  others  church-related,  are  seek- 
ing to  help  establish  better  rural  church  work  and  to 
interpret  to  others  the  significance  and  dignity  of  rural  life. 
Among  these  are:  The  Christian  Rural  Fellowship  with 
thirteen  branches,  The  Agricultural  Missions  Foundation, 
Commissions  on  Rural  Church  Work  in  the  major  denomi- 
nations. The  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  The  American  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil, Friends  of  the  Soil  (Fellowship  of  Southern  Church- 
men), and  the  Joint  Commission  on  Cooperation  between 
Theological  Seminaries  and  Colleges  of  Agriculture.  Other 
organizations  which  are  helping  in  this  work  include  the 
Farmers  Federation  with  headquarters  in  North  Carolina, 
the  4-H  Club,  and  the  Tenant  Farmers  Union.  The  work 
of  these  organizations  will  doubtlessly  help  to  create  in  the 
miinds  of  the  people  of  the  South  a  more  appreciative  atti- 
tude toward  rural  life  and  the  work  in  the  rural  church. 

(3)  The  trend  toward  better  training  of  rural  ministers 
has  two  major  divisions: 

1.  In  Colleges  and  Seminaries 
The  movement  for  the  adequate  training  of  rural  min- 
isters has  reached  back  to  the  pre-theological  course.  There 
are  now  thirteen  agricultural  colleges  offering  a  special  "pre- 
theological  major."  Mississippi  State  College,  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  are  the  four 
within  the  Old  South  giving  such  courses.     In  some  semi- 
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naries  special  courses  are  being  offered  in  rural  sociology, 
rural  church  administration,  etc.  Many  plans  are  being  used 
to  give  theological  students  supervised  training  in  the  field. 
There  is  a  significant  trend  toward  specialized  training  for 
the  rural  ministry  in  seminaries. 

2.  In-Service  Training 

For  the  better  training  of  rural  ministers  already  in  the 
field  numerous  schools  and  conferences  are  being  held.  A 
short  course  (five  days)  for  rural  ministers  has  been  held  at 
Abraham  Baldwin  Agricultural  College,  Tifton,  Georgia, 
during  the  past  two  years.  Similar  courses  have  been  held 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  University  of  Kentucky,  and 
Vanderbilt  University  (since  the  early  1920's).  Special 
courses  on  the  rural  church  have  been  offered  at  pastors' 
schools  throughout  the  South.  Among  the  colleges  for  Ne- 
groes, Tuskegee,  Fort  Valley,  and  Hampton  Institute  have 
held  conferences  in  which  Negro  rural  ministers  have  had 
an  important  part.  Atlanta  University  has  sponsored  some 
interracial  conferences  in  which  rural  ministers  have  had  an 
important  place. 

3.  Qualifying  Statement 

Any  realistic  consideration  of  the  leadership  of  the  rural 
church  must  reckon  with  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of 
rural  ministers,  because  of  inadequate  training  or  part-time 
work,  simply  do  not  benefit  from  the  type  of  program 
herein  outlined.  Church  groups  and  rural-minded  folk  gen- 
erally must  recognize  the  significance  of  such  service  and 
plan,  without  any  condescension  whatever,  for  the  fuller 
participation  of  such  ministers  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  church 
and  denomination,  and  for  their  further  training,  beginning 
with  them  where  they  are.  A  constructive  and  sympathetic 
approach  in  this  area  is  a  challenging  and  immediate  need. 
The  experience  of  the  Franklinton  (North  Carolina)  Insti- 
tute for  Rural  Pastors  is  significant  in  this  respect. 
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Denominationalism. — There  is  undoubtedly  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  growth  of  de- 
nominations and  cults: 

(1)  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  trends  in  the 
rural  church  in  the  South  has  been  the  growth  of  the  smaller 
sects.  The  well  established  denominations  have  not  con- 
cerned themselves  effectively  with  the  poorest  group  of  the 
population. 

(2)  A  trend  which  is  new  in  the  South  is  the  increased 
interest  and  activity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Never  strong 
in  this  area,  the  Catholic  Church  through  its  National  Cath- 
olic Rural  Life  Conference  is  now  in  process  of  establishing 
itself.  Special  interest  is  being  shown  in  minority  groups 
such  as  the  Negroes.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  evaluate  the 
contribution  which  this  Church  will  make  to  the  life  of  the 
Rural  South. 

(3)  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  overcoming  the 
difficulties  caused  by  denominationalism.  No  longer  do  we 
hear  the  bitter  denunciation  of  one  denomination  by  an- 
other. However,  little  of  significance  has  been  done  to  over- 
come the  unfortunate  conditions  produced  by  division  into 
denominations.  In  other  areas  the  development  of  federated 
churches,  community  churches,  larger  parishes,  group  min- 
istry plans,  and  the  like,  point  to  possible  solutions  which 
should  be  carefully  studied. 

Interracial  Relations. — Indicative  of  a  very  significant 
trend  in  the  rural  church  is  the  fact  that  in  this  report  no 
special  mention  is  made  of  specific  problems  or  differences 
of  emphasis  incident  to  the  presence  of  the  Negro  minority 
and  its  implications  for  the  whole  program  of  the  rural 
church.  The  presence  of  the  Negro  minority  does  not  in  it- 
self, certainly  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  rural  church- 
manship,  constitute  a  separate  problem.  The  developing 
approach  is  to  cultivate  an  awareness  of  the  presence  of  the 
Negro  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  picture,  and  accord 
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to  him  a  rightful  place  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  all 
programs  for  the  common  good. 

Rural  church  philosophy. — ^A  new  and  constructive  rural 
church  philosophy  is  being  formulated  and  finding  expres- 
sion by  the  church.  The  basic  facts  are  simple.  They  are 
so  familiar  that  we  have  forgotten  their  significance: 

(1)  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.  The  earth  is  God's.  Man  is  a  steward.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  the  land  even  as  a  banker  is  responsible  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  depositor's  money. 

(2)  The  earth  is  good.  The  distinction  between  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  as  respectively  good  and  evil  is  not  valid. 
When  God  finished  creation  he  looked  upon  His  handiwork 
and  said,  "It  is  good."  Only  the  evil  design,  the  ignorance, 
and  the  laziness  of  man  make  the  good  gift  of  God  serve 
evil  purposes. 

(3)  By  the  very  nature  of  creation  labour  has  been  or- 
dained by  God.  Every  person  has  the  responsibility  to  apply 
himself  diligently  in  producing  those  things  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  total  welfare.  In  agriculture  man  works  in 
closest  proximity  to  God's  continuous  creative  activity  and 
labour  becomes  sacred  as  through  it  we  cooperate  with  Him. 

(4)  The  family  finds  the  best  possible  opportunity  to 
function  as  a  unit  in  rural  life.  This  gives  the  stability  to  fam- 
ily life  which  is  essential  in  maintaining  the  Christian  home. 

Obviously  this  is  not  a  complete  statement  of  the  trends 
in  the  expression  of  the  philosophical  basis  of  rural  church 
work  today.  But  it  does  indicate  the  trend  of  thought 
among  those  who  are  most  concerned  for  a  better  rural 
church  program.  It  can  be  recognized  easily  that  if  these 
principles  are  built  into  the  life  of  the  church  people  of  the 
rural  South,  all  of  the  agencies  for  rural  betterment  will 
have  a  good  foundation  upon  which  to  build  their  programs. 
Without  such  a  basis  the  best  laid  plans  will  not  be  able  to  do 
more  than  make  temporary,  superficial  changes  in  rural  life. 
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V 

Education  in  the  Rural  South 

Present  Status 

About  one-half,  or  13  million,  of  the  Nation's  school 
children  are  in  rural  areas.  Of  these  rural  children  52  per 
cent  are  in  the  rural  South — in  the  open  country  and  in  vil- 
lages and  incorporated  places  of  less  than  2,500  population. 
In  these  states  there  are  57  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  farm 
children  and  37  per  cent  of  the  rural  non-farm  children. 
In  the  South  itself  74.5  per  cent  of  the  children  5  to  17 
years  old  are  in  rural  areas,  52  per  cent  in  farm  areas,  and 
22.5  per  cent  in  rural  non-farm  areas. 

In  the  South  the  problem  of  rural  education  assumes 
great  magnitude.  Three  of  every  four  teachers  employed 
in  the  South  are  teaching  in  rural  schools;  three  of  every 
four  children  enrolled  in  southern  schools  are  attending  rural 
schools;  and  nine  of  every  ten  school  buildings  in  the  South 
are  located  in  rural  areas. 

Within  the  South  the  burdens  of  rural  people  are  far 
greater  than  those  of  the  urban  people,  the  ratio  of  children 
to  adults  being  about  760  to  400  respectively.  For  these 
states  as  a  group  the  income  per  non-farm  child  exceeds 
$2,000,  while  in  the  farm  areas  it  is  less  than  $475. 

The  average  annual  current  expenditure  per  pupil  en- 
rolled is  about  $34  in  rural  schools  as  compared  to  $47  in 
urban  schools.  The  comparable  figures  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  are  $58  and  $95  respectively.  The  average  annual 
salary  per  southern  rural  teacher  is  only  $666  as  compared 
to  $1,104  per  urban  teacher.  The  comparable  salaries  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  are  $1,374  and  $1,952  respectively. 
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Southerners  receive  only  one-eighth  of  the  Nation's  an- 
nual income  payments  but  contribute  one -sixth  of  all  funds 
expended  on  public  school  education.  This,  even,  is  not 
enough  to  provide  equality  of  opportunity  for  its  children 
since  one-third  of  the  total  school  enrollment  comes  from 
southern  homes. 

Although  the  South  has  52  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  it  has  only  39  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
enrollment.  While  74.5  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school 
age  in  the  South  are  in  rural  areas,  only  59  per  cent  of  the 
high  school  enrollment  is  composed  of  rural  children. 

Few  data  are  available  on  Negro  schools  for  urban  and 
rural  areas  separately.  However,  in  the  southern  states  the 
expenditure  per  Negro  pupil  enrolled  is  less  than  the  amount 
spent  on  each  white  child.  The  value  of  school  property  per 
pupil  for  each  white  child  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
value  of  school  property  per  Negro  child.  Salaries  for  all 
rural  teachers  are  far  too  low,  and  in  the  case  of  Negro 
teachers  the  situation  is  much  worse.  One  of  the  problems 
that  challenges  education  is  that  of  developing  an  honest 
and  fair-miiided  attitude  toward  all  racial  groups.  The 
progress  of  the  South  depends  upon  the  education  of  all  its 
people.  The  South  has  neither  schools  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  Negro  children  who  should  be  in  attendance  nor 
the  educational  oflFerings  of  the  quality  and  variety  adapted 
to  meet  their  needs.  In  too  many  instances  school  terms 
are  short.  Many  teachers  are  poorly  trained  with  the  ma- 
jority of  them  underpaid.  Classrooms  are  overcrowded, 
and  additional  space  and  teachers  are  needed. 

Nine  of  the  fourteen  southern  states  are  organized  pri- 
marily on  the  county  unit  basis.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the 
Nation's  consolidated  schools  are  found  in  the  South.  In 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas, 
schools  are  operated  by  numerous  local  school  districts.  These 
small   districts   cause  great   and   unnecessary   differences  in 
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burdens  of  local  school  taxes;  produce  the  grossest  kind  of 
inequalities  of  educational  opportunity;  and  make  practically 
impossible  the  eflScient  management  and  operation  of  the 
schools. 

For  the  most  part,  the  offices  of  county  superintendents 
of  schools  and  of  the  state  departments  of  education  are 
understaffed.  Very  few  counties  have  supervisors  of  in- 
struction. Only  two  of  the  southern  states  exceed  the  na- 
tional average  of  one  staflf  member  in  the  state  department 
of  education  to  260  teachers.  There  are  too  few  profes- 
sional staflf  members  in  such  fields  as  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  health,  physical  education,  attendance  and 
child  accounting,  visual  education,  rural  education,  adult 
education,  school  transportation,  and  school  buildings.  In 
many  instances  county  educational  leaders  are  not  adequately 
prepared  and  lack  special  training  for  leadership  in  rural 
education. 

Published  data  on  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  South 
do  not  separate  rural  and  urban  teachers.  However,  it  is 
known  that  the  rural  areas  have  by  far  the  highest  percent- 
ages of  inadequately  prepared  teachers.  Taking  the  south- 
ern states  as  a  group,  31.2  per  cent  of  the  white  teachers  and 
50.3  per  cent  of  the  Negro  teachers  have  not  more  than  two 
years  of  college  education.  Few  teachers  have  had  any  spe- 
cialized training  for  work  in  rural  schools. 

Rural  schools  oflfer  limited  educational  opportunities. 
The  typical  rural  school  is  a  dismal  institution  where  "sub- 
jects are  artificially  divided  into  fragments,  which  are  re- 
hearsed in  tiny  sections,  grade  by  grade."  Teachers  are 
engaged  in  slavishly  trying  to  follow  a  state-prescribed 
course  of  study,  teaching  children  scholastic  tricks.  Usually 
no  attempt  is  made  to  adapt  the  instructional  material  to  the 
needs  of  rural  life. 

Data  collected  by  federal  agencies  show  clearly  that  lack 
of  education  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  large  numbers  of 
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rural  families  in  the  South  are  living  on  a  very  low  economic 
level.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  status  of  these 
families  will,  or  can,  be  materially  improved  without  ade- 
quate educational  opportunity. 

The  Problems 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  rapid  and  ma- 
terial changes  which  rural  life  has  undergone  in  recent  years. 
The  agency  that  should  have  made  and  should  continue  to 
make  the  most  significant  contribution  to  the  general  im- 
provement of  rural  life — the  rural  school — is  the  agency  that 
seemingly  understands  least  the  changing  pattern  of  country 
life;  and  apparently  has  made  the  least  effort  to  adapt  its 
program  to  present-day  conditions  and  needs  of  country 
people.  Except  in  a  few  notable  instances,  the  schools  have 
not  made  maximum  use  of  opportunities  to  help  improve 
actual  life  conditions.  If  education  in  rural  areas  is  to  ac- 
cept this  challenge  and  be  instrumental  in  raising  the  cul- 
tural and  economic  standards  of  country  life,  it  must  be 
greatly  improved.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  develop  plans 
and  formulate  programs  designed  to  help  people  to  help 
themselves. 

The  problems  of  rural  education  are  inseparable  from 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  region.  The  major 
problems  of  the  people  grow  out  of  the  low  economic  level 
of  a  rural  population.  If  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  school 
to  assist  the  people  to  solve  problems  affecting  their  stand- 
ards of  Jiving,  with  but  few  exceptions  the  southern  rural 
school  has  failed  to  meet  this  responsibility.  Before  such 
problems  can  be  solved  effectively  there  must  be  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  existence,  and  a  faith  in  the  worthwhileness 
of  their  solution. 

Problems  relating  to  function. — ^A  philosophy  is  neces- 
sary to  give  purpose  and  direction  to  any  educational 
program.     A  clear-cut  point  of  view  that  the  rural  school 
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has  a  definite  responsibility  in  assisting  the  people  to  solve 
their  problems  more  effectively  is  essential.  Educational 
leaders  must  be  aware  of  the  responsibilities  and  opportuni- 
ties for  improvement  of  community  life  through  a  more 
functional  rural  school  program,  and  must  act  on  this  aware- 
ness. Before  any  action  program  designed  to  improve  living 
conditions  can  be  successfully  developed,  patrons,  teaching 
personnel,  and  pupils  must  accept  and  act  on  the  idea  that 
the  school  is  an  instrument  which  can  be  used  to  assist  the 
people  of  the  community  to  solve  their  immediate  pressing 
problems. 

An  important  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  commu- 
nity is  the  development  and  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  one 
of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  rural  school  is  to  assist  the  people 
of  the  community  to  utilize  the  school  itself  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  general  living  conditions.  The  accept- 
ance of  this  idea  makes  necessary  an  educational  program  for 
out-of -school  youth  and  adults  in  connection  with  the  reg- 
ular rural  school  program.  This  involves  cooperative  activi- 
ties carried  on  by  lay  leaders,  children,  and  teachers  with  the 
general  aim  of  making  the  community  a  healthy,  whole- 
some, and  satisfactory  place  in  which  to  live.  Of  course,  the 
school  cannot  do  this  job  alone,  but  it  is  the  logical  agency 
through  which  some  of  the  efforts  of  other  agencies  working 
toward  the  same  goal  may  be  coordinated. 

The  revitalized  rural  school  program  should  cease  to  be 
patterned  after  urban  programs.  It  should  possess  its  own 
distinctive  features.  A  major  part  of  its  materials  and  ac- 
tivities should  be  drawn  out  of  the  school  environment  and 
efforts  should  be  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  living 
within  the  rural  community.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in 
the  improvement  of  rural  life  and  education,  is  the  develop- 
ment and  wide  acceptance  of  a  new  concept  of  the  purposes 
of  the  school. 
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Problems  relating  to  administration. — The  economic  in- 
ability of  the  rural  South  to  support  an  adequate  educational 
program  is  affecting  every  phase  of  rural  education — the 
qualifications  and  training  of  teachers,  physical  facilities, 
length  of  school  term,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  total  edu- 
cational program.  Among  the  problems  relating  to  ad- 
ministration of  rural  schools  are: 

(1)  Establishing  equalization  of  financial  support  for 
rural  education  on  local,  state,  and  national  levels. 

(2)  Providing  the  financial  and  other  resources  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  best  possible  educational  opportunities 
and  social  services  for  the  total  rural  population. 

(3)  Securing  efficient  administrative  and  attendance 
units  which  will  make  possible,  at  reasonable  cost,  an  ade- 
quate educational  program  including  efficient  administrative, 
supervisory,  and  teaching  services. 

(4)  Providing  more  effective  dissemination  of  appropri- 
ate information  on  rural  life  and  education. 

Problems  relating  to  personnel. — One  of  the  weaknesses 
of  rural  education  in  the  South  is  inadequate  educational 
leadership.  To  a  very  large  extent  this  is  attributable  to  low 
salaries  and  unsatisfactory  living  conditions. 

With  the  exception  of  special  high  school  teachers,  such 
as  teachers  of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  generally 
teachers  are  not  concerned  with  having  education  make  its 
contribution  to  improved  living  standards.  There  are  too 
many  rural  school  administrators,  supervisors,  and  teachers 
who  have  not  caught  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  rural 
education.  Even  in  cases  where  teachers  have  been  ade- 
quately trained  in  techniques  of  instruction,  such  teachers 
are  too  frequently  lacking  in  understanding  of  the  basic  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  of  their  school  communities. 
Those  who  would  provide  better  prepared  teachers  for  work 
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in  rural  schools  and  in  rural  communities  are  faced  with  the 
problems  of: 

(1)  Providing  adequate  in-service  training  of  emer- 
gency teachers  and  supervisors. 

(2)  Training  and  placement  of  more  adequate  rural 
leadership  (functional  pre-service  and  in-service  education 
for  administrators,  supervisors,  teachers,  and  other  commu- 
nity leaders) . 

( 3 )  Securing  principals  and  teachers  with  an  interest  in, 
an  appreciation  for,  and  an  understanding  of  rural  life,  and 
what  they  and  the  school  can  contribute  to  it. 

(4)  Developing  and  training  capable  leaders  who  will 
remain  in  rural  communities. 

(5)  Making  rural  education  and  rural  life  satisfying 
enough  to  attract  teachers  with  proper  qualification  and 
training. 

(6)  Securing  better  candidates  for  rural  teaching. 

The  teacher-education  curriculum. — The  preparation 
of  teachers  to  engage  in  community  education  requires  re- 
vision of  teacher-education  programs.  The  heart  and  soul 
of  the  school  program  is  the  teacher.  Until  the  teacher- 
education  institutions  make  it  their  business  to  give  their 
students  opportunities  to  see  and  to  participate  in  school 
programs  that  do  meet  the  needs  of  children  and  commu- 
nities, schools  will  continue  to  fail  in  their  most  important 
function. 

The  prospective  rural  teacher  should  have,  as  a  part  of 
his  student  teaching  experience,  guided  experience  in  teach- 
ing in  a  rural  school  situation.  The  preparation  of  rural 
teachers  should  take  into  account  the  problems  which  rural 
teachers  have  to  face.  Their  education  should  include  studies 
in  rural  life  and  experience  with  country  children  under 
rural  conditions. 

Institutional  programs  of  reorientation  are  necessary  to 
provide    understanding    and    cooperative    relationships    be- 
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tween  the  liberal  arts  college  and  the  school  of  education, 
or  between  subject  matter  specialist  and  the  teachers  of  ed- 
ucation courses.  Those  concerned  with  developing  a 
teacher-education  curriculum  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
personnel  for  more  effective  work  in  rural  schools  and  in 
rural  communities  are  faced  with  the  problems  of: 

(1)  Developing  a  program  designed  to  prepare  teachers 
and  other  educational  leaders  capable  of  assisting  rural  people 
in  solving  their  problems. 

(2)  Establishing  cooperative  relationships  among  teach- 
er-education institutions,  state  departments  of  education, 
county  school  officials,  teachers,  and  other  agencies. 

(3)  Coordinating  the  activities  of  social  service  agencies 
with  the  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  education. 

(4)  Providing  ways  and  means  by  which  college  ad- 
ministrative heads  and  faculties  engaged  in  the  education  of 
teachers  will  better  understand  rural  life  and  rural  school 
problems;  and  will  have  an  interest  in  helping  to  solve  them 
through  the  development  of  a  more  functional  teacher 
education  program. 

(5)  Providing  functional  student  teaching  in  rural 
schools. 

(6)  Providing  follow-up  programs  for  graduates,  in- 
cluding field  service  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  in  service. 

Problems  relating  to  the  rural  school  curriculum. — 
Usually  the  rural  school  curriculum  content  and  organiza- 
tion are  formal  and  unrelated  to  the  life  of  the  pupil,  to  the 
community,  or  to  the  changing  pattern  of  country  life. 
Generally,  schools  are  unresponsive  to  the  educative  possi- 
bilities of  the  environment.  The  curriculums  of  the  ma- 
jority of  rural  schools  have  not  prepared  youth  for  living 
in  their  own  areas.  Neither  have  the  curriculums  greatly 
assisted  rural  youth  to  develop  the  resources  of  their  en- 
vironment. 
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Pupils  need  to  know  the  three  R's,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
they  learn  them  in  terms  of  desirable  and  useful  activities 
and  experiences.  They  also  need  to  know  and  practice  good 
health  habits  including  dietary  habits,  to  have  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  nature,  to  acquire  dexterity 
and  manual  skills,  to  appreciate  some  of  the  fine  arts  and 
to  have  some  skill  in  music  and  art  of  some  form,  to  acquire 
habits  of  social  cooperation,  and  to  know  what  good  com- 
munity life  is  and  what  desirable  community  institu- 
tions are. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  materials  of  instruction  based 
on  the  problems  of  rural  life.  The  rural  schools  should 
utilize,  as  an  integral  part  of  its  program,  activities  and 
experiences  on  the  farm,  in  the  home,  and  in  the  community. 
However,  the  aim  should  be  not  merely  to  adjust  the  pupils 
to  their  environment  but  also  to  develop  such  attitudes  and 
abilities  as  will  enable  them  to  change  the  environment  to 
meet  their  higher  ideals,  wants,  and  aspirations.  In  other 
words,  the  rural  school  does  not  need  to  give  an  education 
fitted  only  to  continued  life  in  the  country. 

Integration  of  the  rural  school  program  with  commu- 
nity life  should  enrich  the  curriculum.  A  conception  of  the 
school  program  large  enough  to  include  out-of -school  youth 
will  vitalize  the  in-school  program.  Work  experience  is  a 
vital  factor  in  any  sound  preparation  for  adult  leadership. 
Educating  young  people  to  think  in  terms  of  their  environ- 
ment and  helping  them  to  control  and  improve  it  will  pro- 
duce varied  activities  and  rich  experiences  for  them.  Those 
who  attempt  to  integrate  the  rural  school  program  with 
community  life  will  be  faced  with  such  problems  as: 

( 1 )  Providing  closer  integration  of  the  total  school  pro- 
gram with  community  life  and  needs — utilizing  the  mate- 
rial, social,  and  educational  resources  of  the  environment. 

(2)  Providing  instructional  materials  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  rural  life. 
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(3)  Coordinating  the  school  program  with  the  efforts 
of  other  agencies  engaged  in  community  improvement. 

(4)  Developing  an  adequate  and  vital  educational  pro- 
gram for  out-of -school  youth  and  adults. 

(5)  Providing  effective  evaluation  of  the  rural  school 
program  in  terms  of  new  objectives. 

Trends 

The  war  has  diverted  or  has  completely  disrupted  many 
recent  trends  in  rural  education.  To  other  trends  the  war 
has  given  fresh  impetus.  Because  of  rapidly  changing  em- 
phases and  because  of  lack  of  data,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  recognize  and  to  differentiate  the  trends.  Not- 
withstanding these  difficulties,  an  attempt  is  made  to  state 
what  seems  to  be  encouraging  developments  and  emphases 
in  rural  education  today. 

Fearing  federal  control,  many  southern  leaders  were  for 
a  long  time  antagonistic  to  the  idea  of  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. Recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  make  it  clear 
to  these  leaders  that  we  now  have  a  type  of  federal  control 
without  the  benefits  of  federal  financial  aid.  Genuine  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  federal  aid  laws  can  now  be  secured 
in  most  sections  of  the  South.  Legislative  leaders,  however, 
have  not  yet  been  convinced  of  this  trend. 

Education  in  the  South  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
state  service.  Increased  financial  aid  from  states  to  local 
districts  has  been  accompanied  by  increased  centralization 
of  power  in  the  state  departments  of  education. 

The  number  of  school  districts  is  being  further  reduced 
as  a  means  of  increasing  administrative,  supervisory,  and 
teaching  efficiency.  Consolidation  of  schools  into  larger  at- 
tendance units  continues,  although  with  greater  considera- 
tion than  formerly  to  the  cost  of  transportation  and  to  the 
time  required  for  children  to  be  on  the  buses,  as  well  as  to 
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the  sociological  factors  involved  in  resultant  community 
changes. 

The  war  has  temporarily  halted  a  trend  toward  higher 
qualifications  for  teachers  so  far  as  formal  preparation  is 
concerned.  However,  the  number  of  in-service  education 
programs  for  teachers,  such  as  off -campus  work  conferences 
and  supervisory  activities  is  being  increased.  There  is  also  a 
slight  trend  toward  a  change  in  the  character  of  pre-service 
teacher  education,  with  emphasis  on  a  more  functional  type 
of  program. 

Salaries  continue  to  increase,  although  the  increase  has 
not  been  nearly  so  great  as  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Enrollments  have  increased  at  the  high  school  and  college 
levels.  The  war,  of  course,  has  disrupted  this  trend.  There 
is  an  increase  in  daily  attendance  percentages  at  the  ele- 
mentary level. 

A  great  deal  of  sincere,  cooperative  effort  is  character- 
izing the  school  program  for  Negroes  in  the  South.  State 
Agents  for  Negro  Schools  are  directing  study  programs  in 
an  effort  to  provide  better  facilities  and  more  functional 
programs  for  Negroes. 

The  trend  toward  more  functional  curriculums  is  ob- 
served in  the  greater  use  of  community  resources,  in  the 
expansion  of  the  vocational  education  program,  in  the  in- 
troduction of  new  subject  matter  dealing  with  social  and 
economic  problems,  and  in  the  increased  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  space  and  equipment.  The  trend  toward  functional 
curriculums  began  during  the  depression  of  the  30's.  Now 
wartime  conditions  necessitate  a  functional  curriculum. 
Boys  and  girls  must  learn  quickly  how  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems, how  to  contribute  to  the  production  program  of  the 
Nation,  how  to  best  prepare  for  military  service,  and  how 
to  discharge  their  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

The  war  has  given  impetus  toward  wider  practice  of 
democratic  procedures  in  educational  administration  and  in 
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teaching.  Teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  are  being  offered 
greater  opportunities  to  share,  according  to  their  abilities  and 
to  their  willingness  to  accept  responsibilities  for  the  results, 
in  the  formulation  of  policies  affecting  educational  programs. 
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VI 

Suggested  Action  Programs  for  the  Improve- 
ment OF  Southern  Rural  Life 

Action  programs  have  been  initiated  in  recent  years  in 
the  various  states  of  the  South,  all  more  or  less  aiming  at  the 
same  purpose — the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  living  in 
rural  communities.  Too  often,  however,  these  programs 
have  lacked  continuity  and  unity  of  effort.  There  has  been 
no  regional  or  central  organization  through  which  the  ef- 
forts of  the  agencies  and  individuals  engaged  in  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  could  be  unified  and  channeled,  or 
through  which  worthy  efforts  could  be  given  the  unity  and 
continuity  necessary  to  permanent  effectiveness.  A  definite 
need  exists  for  an  over-all  agency  to  promote  action  pro- 
grams for  the  improvement  of  community  living  through 
education. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  a  Southern  Kurd  Life 
Council  be  organized  and  that  efforts  be  made  to  secure 
adequate  financial  aid  to  establish  and  maintain  such  a  con- 
tinuing council.  The  primary  function  of  the  council 
should  be  to  improve  rural  life  through  education.  Sub- 
sidiary functions  should  be:  (1)  to  survey  all  forces  and 
agencies  working  toward  the  improvement  of  rural  life  in 
the  South,  (2)  to  channel  worthwhile  programs  through 
schools,  (3)  to  know  outstanding  school  programs  now  op- 
erative in  the  South,  (4)  to  promote  the  organization  of 
state  and  local  councils,  (5)  to  discover  and  develop  rural 
leadership,  (6)  to  formulate  a  point  of  view  regarding  de- 
sirable characteristics  of  leadership  training  programs,  (7)  to 
engage  in  community  improvement  programs,  and   (8)   to 
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establish  a  regional  materials  bureau  and  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  state  and  local  bureaus. 

The  Southern  Kurd  Life  Council  should  be  a  working 
council  composed  of  not  more  than  twenty-one  members 
with  an  executive  committee  composed  of  not  more  than 
seven  members.  All  council  members  should  be  selected  be- 
cause of  their  interest  and  achievement  in  some  area  of  south- 
ern life,  as  education,  health  services,  agriculture,  industry, 
and  religion.  The  council  should  be  established  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  with  a  full-time  executive  secretary.  The  coun- 
cil should  organize  itself  into  a  functioning  body,  elect  its 
own  officers,  determine  its  own  objectives,  and  set  up  what- 
ever procedures  are  necessary  for  the  realization  of  these 
objectives. 

The  council  should  utilize  available  resources,  human,  in- 
stitutional, and  natural,  in  developing  a  comprehensive  con- 
tinuing program  of  community  improvement.  The  council, 
through  its  executive  secretary,  should  cooperate  and  col- 
laborate with  all  institutions,  agencies,  and  individuals 
working  toward  the  betterment  of  the  South.  The  council 
should  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  states,  institutions,  and 
agencies  but  should  suggest  possible  projects  or  action  pro- 
grams and  should  assist  in  programs  initiated  by  the  states, 
institutions,  and  agencies.  While  the  council  should  formu- 
late policies,  it  should  also  concern  itself  with  translating 
these  policies  into  action.  The  council  should  find  the  sug- 
gested action  programs  which  follow  helpful  in  planning  its 
first  year's  activities. 

1.  Suggested   Activities   for  Teacher-Education   In- 
stitutions, State  Departments  of  Education, 
AND  Local  Administrative  Units 

Democracy  can  be  extended  and  perpetuated  best  when 
education  functions  as  a  dynamic  social  activity.  If  south- 
ern rural  schools  are  to  become  community  schools  of  social 
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action,  teacher-education  institutions,  state  departments  of 
education,  and  local  administrative  units  must  become  focal  ! 
points  of  creative  effort  in  educational  planning  designed 
to  effect  the  social,  physical,  cultural,  and  material  develop- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  rural  South.  The  key  to  improve- 
ment in  rural  education  rests  in  teacher-education 
institutions,  with  state  departments  of  education,  and  local 
administrative  units.  Theirs  is  the  basic  responsibility  for 
promoting  the  reorganization  of  the  content  and  method 
of  community  education. 

If  the  life  activities  of  rural  communities  are  to  furnish 
the  basis  for  an  improved  educational  program  in  which  all, 
adults  and  children,  share  in  meeting  the  challenges  and 
satisfactions  of  a  richer  life,  teachers  in  rural  areas  must  be 
provided  many  and  varied  opportunities  in  their  pre-service 
and  in-service  training  to  have  vital  and  significant  experi- 
ences which  grow  out  of  (1)  the  needs,  interests,  and  ca- 
pacities of  children;  (2)  real  community  problems,  and 
resources;  and  (3)  the  broad  areas  of  living  in  present-day 
society. 

The  conditions  existing  in  the  rural  South  suggest  cer- 
tain specific  things  teacher-education  institutions,  state  de- 
partments of  education,  and  local  administrative  units 
should  do  to  improve  rural  life  and  rural  education  in  the 
South. 

Teacher-education  instihitions,  state  departments  of  ed- 
ucation, and  local  administrative  units  should: 

( 1 )  Adapt  education  to  rural  conditions. 

(2)  Provide  a  program  which  will  create  respect  for 
rural  life  and  inculcate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
serve  rural  areas,  if  a  great  rural  civilization  is  to  be  devel- 
oped in  the  South, 

(3)  Recognize  that  consolidation  in  and  of  itself  does 
not  insure  an  adequate  educational  program,  and  that  an 
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eflFective  educational  program  can  be  provided  in  the  small 
rural  school. 

(4)  Develop  a  pre-service  and  in-service  program 
aimed  definitely  toward  banishing  rote  teaching  from  the 
rural  schools  of  the  South  and  place  in  its  stead  a  vitalized 
teaching  geared  into  the  realities  of  the  southern  rural  scene. 

(5)  Consciously  and  deliberately  enter  upon  a  program 
of  awakening  in  the  profession  and  public  an  awareness  of 
the  dignity  and  prestige  befitting  the  significance  and  com- 
plexity of  the  task  assumed  by  the  rural  teacher. 

(6)  Enter  upon  a  program  to  awaken  the  conscience  of 
the  profession  and  public  to  the  injustice  of  exploiting  one 
group  of  children  by  using  their  schools  as  the  proving 
ground  of  the  profession;  and  the  justice  of  expecting  all 
school  systems  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  burden  of 
apprenticeship. 

(7)  Cooperate  with  groups  (teachers  associations,  con- 
gresses of  parents  and  teachers,  and  others)  in  programs — 
such  as  those  leading  to  regulations  or  laws  governing  cer- 
tification, salaries,  tenure,  retirement,  state  aid,  consolida- 
tion, supervision,  professional  administration,  larger  units  of 
control,  and  other  constructive  measures — to  influence  or 
remove  the  variable  obstacles  which  now  handicap  rural 
teachers  and  rural  schools. 

(8)  Enter  upon  or  encourage  programs  of  interpreting 
to  rural  people  the  aims,  methods,  materials,  control,  and 
support  of  modern  education;  the  purposes  and  advantages 
of  professional  training  for  rural  teachers. 

(9)  Make  available  to  teachers  and  laymen  a  compre- 
hensive collection  of  printed  materials  related  to  the  rural 
South  and  to  the  problems  of  rural  education  and  rural  life 
in  general. 

(10)  Emphasize  the  importance  of  using  experiences  and 
materials  that  have  meaning  to  country  children  in  teaching 
the  basic  tool  subjects — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
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(11)  Devise  means  for  attracting  and  selecting  better 
students  to  prepare  for  rural  teaching. 

(12)  Give  teachers  an  understanding  of  other  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  community  with  which  they  should 
cooperate. 

(13)  Provide  means  whereby  contacts  may  be  made  by 
rural  boys  and  girls,  and  adults,  with  the  numerous  commu- 
nity agencies  now  working  in  rural  communities  in  the 
South. 

(14)  Provide  for  apprentice  teaching  under  supervision 
of  teacher-education  institutions,  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation, and  local  administrative  units. 

(15)  Improve  and  extend  in-service  training  programs 
for  rural  teachers. 

(16)  Provide  intelligent  professional  supervision  for  the 
development  of  a  satisfactory  program  of  instruction  in 
rural  elementary  schools. 

Teacher -education  institutions  should: 

( 1 )  Undergo  a  thorough  revision  and  restatement  of  ob- 
jectives if  southern  rural  schools  are  to  cease  following  urban 
practices  and  to  cease  ignoring  the  realities  of  rural  life  and 
become  schools  of  social  action. 

(2)  Take  on  more  of  the  qualities  of  schools  of  social 
action  in  order  to  effect  a  similar  change  in  rural  schools. 

(3)  Know  thoroughly  the  regions  they  serve.  This  in- 
volves research  and  field  studies  by  faculty  members  as  well 
as  faculty  group  discussions  and  seminars. 

(4)  Plan  work  conferences  for  school  administrators. 

(5)  Keep  members  of  their  staffs,  through  field  con- 
tacts, cognizant  of  and  in  constant  touch  with  the  realities 
of  the  job  for  which  teachers  are  being  prepared.  This 
would  serve  to  bring  about  a  better  balance  between  the- 
ory and  practice. 

(6)  Include  in  the  pre-service  program  for  rural  teach- 
ers   (a)    a  sound  general  education  as  a  base  on  which  to 
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build  the  professional  studies;  (b)  practical  as  well  as  the- 
oretical work  in  the  arts  and  sciences  underlying  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching;  (c)  intensive  study  of  rural  life  and 
rural  school  problems;  and  (d)  a  period  of  observation  and 
practice  teaching  in  rural  schools  and  actual  field  experience 
in  rural  community  improvement.  Such  a  program  should 
provide  prospective  teachers  with  many  and  varied  oppor- 
tunities for  real  and  challenging  contacts  with  rural  children 
in  rural  situations. 

(7)  Provide  practice  teaching  in  actual  rural  school  sit- 
uations. Experienced  teachers  should  not  be  exempted  from 
these  supervised  experiences. 

(8)  Assume  some  responsibility  for  supervision  of  rural 
schools  within  their  service  areas  and  develop  a  very  close 
cooperation  with  state  and  county  school  officials. 

(9)  Assume  responsibility  for  follow-up  of  their 
trainees  and  graduates  on  the  job.  By  so  doing,  they  would 
have  a  basis  for  evaluating  their  own  work  and  would  at  the 
same  time  be  rendering  a  real  service  to  their  graduates  in 
the  field  as  well  as  to  the  public  schools. 

2.  Education  for  Production 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  suggestion,  education 
for  production,  is  to  utilize  full-time  values  from  agricul- 
tural labor  to  produce  goods  for  the  consumer  shortage  of 
goods  and  to  develop  in  southern  rural  students  the  will  to 
produce;  i.e.,  to  develop  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  southerners, 
particularly  southern  children  in  school,  that  production  is 
wealth  and  that  we  have  in  most  of  the  southern  rural  com- 
munities the  essentials  for  production  of  certain  very  definite 
things  which  would  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  South. 
Milk  is  a  good  example. 

The  present  suggestion  deals  with  education  for  produc- 
tion— education  that  begins  at  the  bottom  rather  than  at  the 
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top  and  is  designed  to  develop  self-sufficient  projects  for  peo- 
ples and  regions  which  usually  are  non-productive. 

1.  Preliminary  Steps  by  Over- All  Council  or  Agency 
a.  Select  four  or  more  southern  rural  counties,  prefer- 
ably showing  wide  variety  of: 

(1)  Population  problems. 

(2)  Economic  resources  potentials. 

(3)  Labor  potentials. 

2.  Preliminary  Steps  by  Local  County  Stimulated  by,  and  in  Cooperation 
with  Over-All  Council  or  Agency 

a.  Initiate  local  surveys  to  determine: 

(1)  "What  things  can  be  produced  in  locality  not 
now  being  produced,  and  yet  needed. 

(2)  Labor  potentials  and  the  condition  of  the  local 
(including  farm)   labor  market. 

(3)  Ways  and  means  to  increase  production  (first, 
food  production) ;  set  quotas  far  in  advance  of 
goal. 

(4)  Function  and  variety  of  existing  agencies  al- 
ready designed  to  increase  production. 

b.  Set  up  a  county  council  for  production. 

(1)  Emphasize  first  production  for  local  consump- 
tion. 

(2)  It  is  also  held  fundamental  that  the  production 
program  is  to  include  at  least  one  item  that 
everyone  can  share  in  as  producer  so  that  the 
smallest  child,  the  oldest  woman,  the  most  thrift- 
less tenant,  can  be  appealed  to  as  a  producer  of 
some  unified  country-wide  item. 

3.  Going  into  Production  and  Education  for  Production 

a.  Set  up  teaching  demonstrations  appropriate  for  the 
item  or  items  to  be  produced  in  each  school,  each 
classroom. 

b.  Make  the  idea  of  production  the  central  theme  of  in- 
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struction.  Develop  all  kinds  of  teaching  materials 
and  devices  around  theme  of  production,  and  the  par- 
ticular type  of  production  to  be  stressed. 

c.  Organize  adult  classes  of  all  descriptions. 

d.  Use  local  newspapers,  radios,  and  the  like;  all  propa- 
ganda and  welfare  agencies,  churches,  and  the  like. 

3 .  Unit  Group  Education 

One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  in  the  present  rural 
county  organization  is  the  lack  of  coordinated  action  on  the 
part  of  the  various  service  agencies.  Too  often  each  agency 
is  attempting  to  do  the  total  job  of  improving  the  life  of 
the  people  without  coordinating  its  efforts  with  other  agen- 
cies working  toward  the  same  goal. 

It  is  suggested  that,  on  an  experimental  basis,  selected 
representatives  of  all  public  social  service  agencies  from  the 
same  rural  area,  a  county  for  example,  be  trained  as  a  unit 
group  to  coordinate  their  work  in  order  that  the  agencies 
represented  may  function  more  effectively  in  a  total  program 
for  the  improvement  of  life  in  their  own  area.  Unit  groups 
representing  various  agencies  operating  in  a  county  should 
be  induced  to  attend  selected  institutions  in  the  South  which 
agree  to  assist  these  groups  to  plan  and  develop  programs 
centering  around  the  specific  rural  problems  of  their  own 
area.  The  unit  teams  should  work  on  the  campus  when 
necessary  but  should  spend  the  major  portion  of  their  time 
in  the  field,  and  staff  members  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions should  be  available  to  work  with  them  both  on  the 
campus  and  in  the  field.  The  general  objective  should  be 
to  so  educate  unit  teams  of  workers  that  they  could  work 
together  effectively  in  a  coordinated  effort  to  solve  rural 
life  problems  in  their  respective  communities. 

4.  The  Publication  of  a  Monograph  to  Develop  a 
Point  of  View 

A  first  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  rural  school  is  to 
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get  educational  leaders,  teachers,  and  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity to  accept  the  idea  that  a  major  function  of  the 
rural  school  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  community  life. 
Therefore,  immediate  action  should  be  taken  on  a  South- 
wide  basis  to  present  to  all  concerned  with  rural  education 
the  point  of  view  that  it  is  a  major  function  of  the  rural 
school  to  assist  people  to  improve  their  conditions  of  life. 
A  monograph  should  be  published  which  will  develop  in  de- 
tail the  point  of  view  that  the  school  program  should  be 
revitalized;  and  that  the  school  has  a  definite  responsibility 
for  assisting  people  to  improve  the  quality  of  community 
life.  The  monograph  should  contain  a  plan  of  study  for  in- 
dividual teachers  and  groups.  It  should  be  made  available  to 
all  institutions  and  agencies  responsible  for  the  pre-service 
and  in-service  education  of  teachers,  as  well  as  to  teachers  di- 
rectly engaged  in  rural  education.  Until  educational  leaders, 
teachers,  and  people  generally  accept  the  idea  that  the  rural 
school  can  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  rural  life,  little 
progress  can  be  expected. 

5.    Rural  Materials  Bureaus 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  rural  education  is  the  lack 
of  suitable  instructional  materials  directly  related  to  rural 
life  and  rural  needs.  With  present  instructional  materials  it 
is  very  difficult,  especially  for  rural  teachers,  to  utilize  the 
community  materials  available  for  instructional  and  learning 
purposes.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  Southern  Rtiral 
Life  Council  sponsor  on  a  South-wide  basis  the  development 
of  rural  materials  bureaus.  First,  there  should  be  established 
a  regional  materials  bureau  at  one  of  the  leading  institutions 
of  the  South.  This  regional  materials  bureau  should  be  or- 
ganized so  that  materials  could  be  borrowed  and  exchanged. 
Loan-packet  materials  should  be  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  groups  that  desire  to  prepare  their  own  materials. 
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The  bureau  should  develop  techniques  for  the  preparation 
of  instructional  materials  based  on  local  educational  needs, 
and  should  assist  local  groups  in  developing  their  own  tech- 
niques for  the  preparation  of  materials  related  to  their  needs. 
State  and  local  bureaus  should  be  established  along  similar 
lines. 

An  excellent  beginning  in  this  field  has  been  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  School  Service  of  the  College  of  Education  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  The  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral bureau  somewhere  in  the  South  should  facilitate  the  pub- 
licizing of  activities  of  this  type  and  stimulate  other  groups 
and  agencies  to  develop  materials  of  similar  nature. 

6.  Extending  the  Folk-School  Idea  * 

The  American  people,  and  particularly  those  in  the 
South,  are  slow  to  change  especially  when  the  change  in- 
volves adoption  of  a  "foreign"  idea,  that  is  foreign  either  to 
the  country  or  the  state,  and  sometimes  even  the  county  in 
which  they  live.  It  has  long  been  obvious  to  many  people 
that  there  is  much  of  merit  in  the  "Folk  Schools"  of  which 
comparatively  few  have  been  established  in  this  country. 
Some  extension  of  this  pattern  for  education  is  worthy  of 
further  effort  on  the  part  of  any  group  interested  in  raising 
the  level  of  rural  living  in  the  South.  It  is  suggested  that 
consideration  be  given  to  an  expansion  of  the  present  sec- 
ondary school  in  certain  rural  areas  so  as  to  provide  fourteen 
years  of  schooling — the  last  two  or  three  of  which  would 
emphasize  courses  and  activities  looking  toward  preparation 
of  the  student  for  life  in  the  community  rather  than  for 
college. 

7.  Demonstration  Community  Areas 

Each  southern  state  should  encourage  the  development 
and  extension  of  special  community  improvement  programs 
in  selected  rural  areas  to  serve  as  models  for  observation  and 
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study  by  rural  groups  interested  in  similar  or  related  proj- 
ects. Such  community  centers  would  doubtless  demonstrate 
the  use  and  adaptation  of  a  variety  of  facilities  and  services 
including  canning  and  quick-freezing  plants,  incubators, 
feed  mills,  etc.;  cooperative  health  and  medical  services, 
credit  unions,  recreational  programs,  part-time  and  part- 
family  employment  opportunities  in  rural  community  in- 
dustries; and  such  other  activities  and  interests  designed  to 
enable  rural  people  to  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
to  teach  rural  people  of  all  ages  the  fundamental  requisites 
of  a  satisfying  life  in  the  open  country. 

8.  Agricultural-Industrial  Planning 

The  changes  now  taking  place  in  agriculture  and  in  in- 
dustry are  so  momentous  as  to  be  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension. What  the  future  holds  in  store  can  only  be  sur- 
mised. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  state  or  region  which 
takes  stock  of  its  resources — human  as  well  as  material — 
and  consciously  plans  for  their  balanced  development  will  be 
in  position  to  predict  with  more  certainty  the  course  of  its 
economic  and  social  activity  than  a  state  in  which  such  ac- 
tivity, like  "Topsy,"  just  grows  up.  It  is  recommended  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  further  extension  of  the  idea 
of  agricultural-industrial  planning  (taking  into  account 
population  trends)  to  other  areas,  preferably  on  an  experi- 
mental-demonstration basis.  The  possibilities  of  this  type  of 
approach  to  agricultural-industrial  problems  have  not  yet 
been  realized  or  even  comprehended.  Briefly  summarized,  a 
program  such  as  is  here  contemplated  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  accomplish  the  following: 

(1)  Discover  need  for  new  industries  of  specific  kinds, 
especially  small  enterprises  related  to  the  economy  of  rural 
areas,  and  thus  serve  to  guide  both  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural development  in  the  future. 

(2)  Facilitate  conversion  of  present  industries  to  war- 
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time  production  of  the  proper  kinds  and  their  reconversion 
when  peace  comes  again. 

(3)  Provide  essential  data  on  the  economic  feasibiUty 
of  certain  types  of  industry  and  agriculture.  Such  data 
would  be  useful  under  any  condition  and  would  be  extreme- 
ly valuable  as  an  aid  to  the  rehabilitation  of  men  partially 
disabled  by  the  war.  The  results  would  facilitate  the  invest- 
ment of  local  capital  in  local  enterprise. 

(4)  Furnish  information  on  the  economics  of  part-time 
and  part-family  farming,  the  latter  especially  seeming  to 
offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  supplement  the  low  in- 
comes of  southern  farm  families. 

(5)  Prevent  the  disappearance  of  certain  infrequently 
practiced  arts  and  skills  which  might  hold  much  of  value  to 
future  generations. 

(6)  Determine  the  most  desirable  form  and  type  of  own- 
ership or  management  pattern  and  employer-employee  re- 
lationships. This  would  seem  to  offer  an  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  present  stages  of  development  to  prevent  many  of 
the  difficulties  such  as  those  now  growing  out  of  group  con- 
flicts in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

9.  Extension  of  Cooperative  Business  Methods 

The  principles  of  cooperative  ownership  and  manage- 
ment, as  ably  demonstrated  and  amply  proven  in  many  areas, 
have  been  slow  to  develop  in  the  South.  The  cooperative 
lends  itself  to  so  many  types  of  need  as  to  make  its  organiza- 
tion and  growth  a  prime  responsibility  of  all  groups  having 
contact  with  rural  people.  It  is  suggested  that  no  opportu- 
nity be  overlooked  to  further  this  type  of  organization  which 
offers  so  much  hope  to  rural  people.  Among  other  things 
there  appears  to  be  a  real  economic  and  social  need  for  farm 
cooperatives  dealing  with  purchasing,  marketing,  and 
financing;  medical  and  dental  care;  ownership  and  use  of 
certain  types  of  equipment;   and  the  distribution  of  rural 
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electric  power.  Consideration  might  well  be  given  to  in- 
troduction of  further  courses  in  high  schools  and  colleges 
and  to  the  employment  of  extension  leaders  to  further  the 
movement  wherever  there  is  need. 

10.  Professional  Management  for  "Clusters"  of 
Small  Farms 

One  of  the  most  commonly  observed  problems  of  south- 
ern agriculture  is  that  the  farms  are  too  small  for  economic 
operation.  Along  with  this  is  the  problem  of  frequent  mov- 
ing of  farm  tenants.  Studies  show  that  tenants  receive  more 
for  their  labor  when  they  work  on  large  farms  than  they  do 
when  they  work  on  small  farms.  It  is  believed  that  most 
tenants  who  move  do  so  in  search,  not  of  a  more  honest  land- 
lord who  will  give  them  a  larger  share  of  the  returns  but  of 
a  more  capable  landlord  who  will  have  a  larger  amount  to 
divide.  Certainly  there  are  many  landlords  incapable  of 
managing  tenants  while  there  are  some  landlords  who  are 
wasting  their  talents  on  areas  too  small  for  the  use  of  more 
than  a  minimum  of  non-family  labor  and  too  restricted  for 
efficient  use  as  a  unit. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  few  such  persons  be  sought  out  and 
entrusted  with  responsibility  for  organizing  on  a  voluntary 
basis  a  "cluster"  of  small  farm  units  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
erating them  as  one  farm  under  skilled  supervision  and 
management.  Detailed  arrangements  could  be  worked  out 
by  the  parties  concerned.  While  such  a  project  would  doubt- 
less prove  self-supporting,  it  is  suggested  that  during  its 
initial  stages  the  salary  of  the  managers  be  underwritten  by 
some  organization  or  agency  to  which  funds  for  the  purpose 
should  be  allocated.  This  agency  should  also  select  the  man- 
agers and  approve  the  location  and  general  arrangements 
respecting  each  combined  unit.  The  project  should  extend 
over  a  period  of  approximately  five  years. 

Such  an  arrangement  has  certain  obvious   advantages. 
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Among  others,  it  would  provide  an  easily  seen  demonstra- 
tion of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of 
technical  supervision  and  management,  better  land  use,  more 
economical  purchases,  and  more  efficient  use  of  labor  and 
machines.  It  would  be  a  direct  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  in  that  it  undoubtedly  would  result  in  increased  pro- 
duction even  if  results  should  stem  only  from  a  more  ad- 
vantageous location  of  the  various  crops.  Certainly  it 
would  provide  increased  efficiency  in  use  of  the  limited  quan- 
tities of  machines,  fertilizers,  labor,  and  management  avail- 
able in  time  of  war. 

There  are  other  opportunities  in  a  program  of  this  kind, 
among  the  chief  of  which  is  that  it  would  lend  itself  to 
experiments  with  new  systems  of  land  tenure  thereby  aiding 
in  the  solution  of  one  of  the  South's  most  perplexing 
problems. 

11.  Introduction  of  Successful  Rural  Leaders 

The  speed  with  which  the  southern  farmer  adopts  new 
habits  and  customs  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  his  distance 
from  their  origin.  There  are  numerous  instances  in  which 
an  inspired  teacher,  a  consecrated  minister,  or  even  an  en- 
thusiastic layman  has  completely  revolutionized  the  environ- 
ment in  communities  which  had  lost  all  signs  of  economic 
and  social  life.  Stories  of  their  achievement  have  been  told 
far  and  wide  and  some  such  have,  no  doubt,  reached  the  ears 
of  rural  people  in  adjacent  counties  or  states.  This,  however, 
is  not  enough.  Farmers  are  a  good  deal  like  Thomas,  who 
would  not  believe  that  which  he  had  not  seen.  The  remedy 
is  to  show  thevt,  and  since  mass  movement  of  a  community 
of  individuals  is  somewhat  impracticable  and  not  quite  con- 
vincing anyway,  the  best  way  seems  to  be  that  of  "planting" 
more  of  these  successful  rural  reformers  in  areas  of  great 
need  and  greater  promise.  The  method  is  not  so  important 
as  that  it  be  done.     It  might  even  take  the  form  of  a  sort 


of  exchange  for  indefinite  periods  to  be  terminated  by  mu- 
tual consent.  This  would  work  best  if  the  leader  were  a 
minister  or  a  teacher  rather  than  a  layman.  In  such  in- 
stances the  benefit  would  doubtless  accrue  to  the  minister 
or  teacher  as  well  as  to  the  community.  A  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  allocated  to  selected  educational  or  re- 
ligious groups  for  the  purpose  would  doubtless  be  sufficient 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  venture. 

12.  Public  Policy 

There  are  many  questions  of  public  policy  about  which 
the  farmer  (who  is  certainly  no  disinterested  spectator)  is 
almost  wholly  ignorant  and  concerning  which  he  is  now 
virtually  doomed  to  darkness.  Legislative  proposals  for  ac- 
tion at  the  local,  state,  and  national  level,  affect  vitally  the 
business  of  farming  and  the  life  of  rural  people.  Yet,  be- 
cause they  are  "controversial"  or  "political,"  they  are  not 
generally  discussed  in  any  meetings  attended  by  farmers. 
Some  of  these  proposals  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

(1)  International  trade  relations,  tariffs,  etc. 

(2)  Interstate  trade  barriers,  differential  freight  rates, 
etc. 

(3)  Tax  policies  and  practices,  especially  with  reference 
to  property  assessments. 

(4)  Disposition  and  management  of  tax  delinquent 
lands. 

(5)  Landlord-tenant  relationships. 

It  is  suggested  that  funds  be  made  available  through 
some  appropriate  agency  to  pay  traveling  expenses  of  per- 
sons qualified  to  lead  discussion  on  one  or  more  of  these 
topics  and  that  educational  and  other  groups  call  upon  such 
persons  to  inform  rural  people  in  groups  assembled  as  to  the 
facts  relating  to  these  and  other  similar  subjects. 
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13.  Health  Services 

Any  effective  health  services  program  must  necessarily 
be  related  intimately  to  the  individual  and  the  status  of  his 
own  health.  Such  services,  therefore,  must  deal  directly 
with  physical  examinations,  dental  health,  communicable 
disease  control,  and  daily  inspections  of  children  by  teach- 
ers. Such  services  aim  at  the  immediate  protection  of  health 
and  physical  well-being  and  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  health  education  program  and  not  merely  auxiliary  to 
it.  A  health  education  program  built  around  the  prepara- 
tion for  physical  examinations  and  the  resultant  period  of 
follow-up  contributes  not  only  to  the  health  knowledge  and 
practices  of  the  child  but  of  the  home  as  well. 

The  school  and  the  local  health  department  must  each 
assume  responsibility  for  making  the  services  program  a  vital 
part  of  the  health  education  of  the  child  and  his  family.  Any 
individual,  who  understands  these  services  and  the  contribu- 
tions made  in  the  prevention  of  discomfort  and  disabilities 
due  to  illnesses  and  physical  impairment,  will  have  the  basis 
for  continuous  maintenance  of  effective  standards  of  health 
throughout  life. 

14.    Training  of  Leadership  for  Rural  Health 

Services 

Health  education  is  a  phase  of  special  as  well  as  general 
education  and  because  of  the  great  advance  in  this  field  as 
applied  to  public  health,  aggressive  and  intelligent  effort 
should  be  made  by  educational  and  public  health  agencies  to 
integrate  this  type  of  education  in  the  home  and  school  sys- 
tem. Each  local  health  department  must  assume  its  appro- 
priate responsibility  for  leadership  in  this  field  of  activity 
in  cooperation  with  schools  and  civic  and  professional  groups 
of  the  population.  The  principles  of  health  education  have 
been  and  are  being  clearly  determined  and  these  techniques 
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may  now  be  applied  effectively  in  the  education  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  prevention  and  control  of  disease  and  in  the  gen- 
eral promotion  of  the  public  health. 

Because  of  the  intimate  relation  of  the  physician  to  the 
home,  and  because  of  the  collective  influence  of  the  medical 
profession  upon  the  community,  it  is  imperative  that  official 
and  voluntary  health  agencies  interest  and  enlist  the  aid  of 
the  practitioners  of  medicine  relative  to  the  plans  of  health 
education  and  the  principles  and  techniques  that  may  be 
employed. 

In  the  training  of  personnel  specializing  in  the  profes- 
sional field  of  public  health,  it  is  necessary  that  attention  be 
given  to  those  techniques  and  practices  that  will  enable  pub- 
lic health  personnel  to  coordinate  effectively  the  activity  of 
the  health  agencies  with  that  of  educational  agencies. 

It  is  recognized  that  progress  in  an  effective  health  edu- 
cation program  is  largely  contingent  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The  great  majority  of 
those  teachers  have  had  inadequate  background  and  experi- 
ence in  health  education  and  the  finding  and  solution  of 
health  programs. 

The  minimum  introductory  foundation  of  training  in 
health  education  is  to  be  urged  for  all  teachers  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  developed  in  this  report. 

The  teacher-education  program  should  be  both  an  in- 
service  program  and  a  pre-service  program  and  should  in- 
clude experiences  in  community  situations  where  adequate 
health  programs  are  under  way.  Such  training  can  be  ac- 
complished through  a  wide  variety  of  work  experiences 
ranging  from  extension  teaching  to  in-service  training 
through  work  accredited  by  the  teacher-education  institu- 
tions and  universities. 

Also  there  must  be  developed  in  appropriate  institutions, 
collaborating  with  satisfactory  community  programs  of  ac- 
tion, the  means  of  training  supervisory  leadership  preferably 
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at  the  level  of  a  master's  degree  in  order  to  provide  personnel 
which  can  effectively  integrate  the  potential  contribution  of 
the  several  agencies  contributing  to  an  action  program  in 
health  education  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels  of  service. 

15.  Studies  and  Demonstrations  in  Health  Services 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  extend  the  training  of  health 
education  supervisors  in  both  the  pre-service  and  in-service 
areas,  and  to  provide  for  the  accumulation  of  experiences 
necessary  in  the  expansion  of  health  education  and  services, 
health  education  demonstrations  and  study  centers  now  in 
operation  or  to  be  planned  by  local  institutions,  agencies,  or 
communities  should  be  encouraged  by  both  governmental 
and  voluntary  agencies  through  leadership  and  financial 
cooperation. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  such  studies  and 
demonstrations  be  planned  so  as  to  place  major  emphasis 
on  the  needs  and  assets  of  particular  communities  and  that 
the  programs  should  be  designed  to  meet  the  present  and 
growing  needs  within  the  community.  In  order  to  achieve 
this  purpose,  the  program  will  need  to  make  provision,  in 
some  manner,  for  coordinated  utilization  of  total  commu- 
nity and  state  agency  resources,  and  it  may  be  aided  by  the 
availability  of  a  trained  health  education  leader. 

Those  phases  of  a  community  action  program  developed 
within  the  school  curriculum  may  well  bring  vastly  enriched 
results  without  appreciably  increased  allotments  of  time 
which  would  compete  with  other  courses  of  study  provided 
contributions  from  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  other 
subject  fields  are  emphasized  in  their  logically  integrated 
relationships  to  actual  health  problems. 

Success  in  this  method  will  require  coordination  of  re- 
lated efforts  from  various  teachers,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of 
a  school-wide  health  committee  of  which  the  best  qualified 
teacher  would  be  chairman  and  responsible  correlator. 


If  the  issues  of  addition  of  time  or  the  substitution  of 
previously  assigned  time  from  additional  fields  for  definite 
health  study  arise,  the  principal,  teachers,  pupils,  parents, 
and  other  resource  personnel  should  jointly  look  their  great- 
est personal  and  community  needs  squarely  in  the  face  and 
settle  the  question:     "Is  health  fundamental  or  incidental?" 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  true  integration  of  studies 
around  a  health  education  core  is  not  an  artificial  process 
of  parcelling  out  to  different  subjects  portions  of  study  from 
the  top  down;  the  integration  has  been  already  built  into 
the  related  fields  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  process  of 
solving  health  problems  is  the  natural  focus  for  bringing  out 
these  contributions.  Reintegration  and  vitalization  are  the 
major  curriculum  revision  needs  of  today  in  respect  to  health 
education  and  services. 

These  facts  apply  as  well  in  the  suggestions  for  personnel 
training  at  high  institutional  levels  as  they  do  in  the  present 
consideration  of  studies  and  demonstrations  in  local  situa- 
tions in  grade  and  secondary  schools. 

16.  Point  of  View  Relating  to  Southern  Religious 

Life 

There  must  be  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  reli- 
gion plays  a  very  important  and  influential  part  in  the  life 
of  the  rural  people  of  the  South  and  that  the  rural  church, 
along  with  the  school,  is  a  key  institution  for  the  promotion 
of  education  for  rural  living. 

Any  proposed  program  of  action  must  definitely  include 
comprehensive  long-term  planning  to  strengthen  the  rural 
church  so  that  it  will  become  effective  in  the  field  of  reli- 
gious education  and  also  become  a  functioning  cooperating 
agency  in  all  plans  for  building  a  Christian  rural  community. 

As  a  means  toward  this  end  it  must  be  recognized  that 
practically  all  of  the  major  denominations  in  their  board 
planning  and  in  their  regional  committees  and  boards  make 
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provision  for  departments  of  town  and  country  life  with  a 
secretariat.  These  vital  denominational  agencies  should  not 
be  ignored  in  any  planning  for  rural  welfare;  rather,  their 
full  cooperation  should  be  secured.  It  would  be  foolish  and 
futile  not  to  do  so. 

Church  colleges,  schools  for  training  of  Christian  work- 
ers and  theological  schools,  located  within  regions  or  areas 
particularly  adapted  to  experimentation  and  demonstration 
in  education  for  rural  living,  should  be  officially  recognized 
as  very  valuable  assets  for  long-time  comprehensive  planning 
to  make  effective  the  rural  church  as  a  cooperating 
institution. 

17.  Recruiting,  Training,  Support,  and  Placement  of 
Church  Leadership 

Recruiting. — The  necessary  basis  for  any  long-term  pol- 
icy of  recruiting  strong  men  and  women  for  rural  religious 
leadership  must  be  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
church  of  the  vitally  important  place  the  rural  church  oc- 
cupies and  the  tremendous  responsibility  it  has  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  church  at  large  and  of  the  Nation.  A  very  well 
conceived  and  persistent  campaign  to  develop  this  conscious- 
ness is  one  of  the  most  constructive  things  that  departments 
of  town  and  country  work  and  mission  boards  could  do  look- 
ing toward  the  eventual  securing  of  the  kind  of  leadership 
the  rural  church  needs. 

This  campaign  might  well  begin  with  the  theological 
seminaries  with  the  purpose  of  making  sure  that  all  of  their 
faculty  members  know  the  life  of  the  rural  church,  sense 
the  challenge  of  rural  America  and  understand  the  heavy 
responsibility  that  rests  on  the  rural  churches.  The  rural 
church  should  hold  a  high  place  in  the  total  life  and  thought 
of  the  seminaries  and  its  needs  and  interests  should  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  mind.  There  should  be  courses  on  rural  work 
in  every  seminary  and  they  should  be  as  strong  as  any  courses 
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in  the  curriculum,  challenging  the  respect  of  the  best  stu- 
dents. The  Inter-Seminary  Commission  on  the  training  of 
rural  ministers  has  done  notable  work  in  interesting  semi- 
naries, but  only  a  beginning  has  been  made. 

A  similar  campaign  is  needed  to  bring  the  whole  body  of 
ministers  and  denominational  officials  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  importance  of  the  rural  church  and  a  desire  to  have  the 
ablest  and  best  young  people  enter  rural  work. 

The  task  of  the  rural  ministry  must  be  made  so  challeng- 
ing that  young  people  can  see  that  it  calls  for  all  of  their 
talents.  This  involves  not  only  effective  presentation  of  the 
challenge  but  such  actual  changes  in  the  set-up  of  the  rural 
churches  that  the  pastorates  that  are  open  will  in  reality  offer 
as  big  a  job  as  the  candidates  can  handle  and  promise  in- 
creasing oportunities  for  their  developing  abilities  as  the 
years  go  by.  The  best  young  people  today  as  in  the  past  are 
not  looking  for  easy  jobs  or  primarily  for  big  incomes;  they 
want  positions  that  will  demand  all  of  their  abilities  and  offer 
increasing  opportunities   as  life   goes   on. 

A  continuing  campaign  to  recruit  able  young  people  for 
rural  religious  leadership  should  be  carried  on  by  all  avail- 
able means,  throughout  the  church  but  perhaps  especially  in 
the  rural  areas.  Special  literature,  articles,  discussion 
groups,  and  conferences  are  some  of  the  means.  Seminaries, 
colleges,  agricultural  schools,  high  schools,  young  people's 
conferences  and  rallies,  and  the  rural  churches  are  some  of 
the  best  fields.  Organizations  of  farm  young  people,  such 
as  the  4-H  Club  and  the  FFA,  ought  to  be  good  fields  in 
which  to  find  some  future  rural  religious  leaders.  A  strong 
Christian  Rural  Youth  Movement  would  be  a  rich  field  for 
recruiting  the  best  kind  of  leaders  for  the  rural  churches, 
and  its  whole  program  would  tend  to  develop  such  leaders. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  recruiting  would  be 
to  have  men  and  women  on  fire  with  a  passion  for  a  better 
rural  church  presenting  their  message  to  young  people  in  all 
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of  the  fields  just  mentioned.  Denominational  boards,  the 
Inter-Seminary  Commission,  and  similar  agencies  should 
make  such  leaders  constantly  available. 

Training  of  a  More  Effective  Professional  Leadership. — 
Many  references  have  already  been  made  to  the  need  for  an 
adequately  trained  rural  ministry.  The  agencies  involved  in 
this  task  should  include  the  liberal  arts  and  agricultural  col- 
leges, the  seminaries,  schools  for  training  Christian  workers, 
and  the  educational  agencies  of  the  various  denominations. 

1.  Liberal  Arts  and  Agricultural  Colleges 
Seminaries  should  become  more  concerned  about  the 
preparatory  work  done  by  pre-theological  students.  Recom- 
mendations should  be  made  to  guide  undergraduates  to 
choose  the  most  helpful  courses.  These  might  be  included 
in  the  entrance  requirements. 

More  liberal  arts  and  agricultural  colleges  should  be  en- 
couraged to  offer  a  "pre-theological  major."  According  to 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Cooperation  Between  Theological 
Seminaries  and  College  of  Agriculture,  such  a  major  should 
include  at  least  one  basic  course  (three-six  semester  hours) 
in  each  of  the  following  fields: 

Agricultural  Economics  Public  Speaking 

Economics  Psychology 

English  Composition  Rural  Sociology 

EngUsh  Literature  Sociology 

History  of  Government  Philosophy 

In  addition  the  student  should  fulfill  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  which  include 
science.  Recommended  electives:  education,  and  foreign 
language. 

2.  Seminaries  and  Schools  for  Training  Christian  Workers 
Special  courses  on  rural  life  and  the  rural  church  should 
be  offered.     Better  yet,  a  rural  church  major  could  be  of- 
fered.   The  courses  which  should  be  included  would  have  to 
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be  determined  by  curriculum  committees.  A  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Inter- Seminary  Commission  should  consider 
this  matter. 

Many  general  courses  need  adaptation  to  help  students 
meet  needs  in  rural  life.  Instruction  given  in  courses  on 
religious  education  that  might  help  a  worker  in  a  closely 
graded  urban  situation  is  impractical  in  dealing  with  rural 
groups  where  long  age  spans  are  included  in  classes,  facili- 
ties are  less  adequate,  and  helpers  are  few. 

Such  training  for  rural  leadership,  to  be  effective,  must 
provide  for  field  work  of  its  students  in  both  the  "concur- 
rent" and  "block"  forms  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
student  to  carry  on  field  work  projects  concurrently  with 
his  courses  and  related  thereto,  and  also  have  field  work  ex- 
perience in  the  form  of  an  internship  in  some  rural  center 
for  a  semester  or  more.  Both  concurrent  and  block  field 
work  should  be  educationally  supervised  and  be  given  aca- 
demic credit  such  as  is  given  for  other  graduate  laboratory 
and  research  work. 

Educational  institutions  qualified  to  train  professional 
leadership  for  the  rural  church  and  community  would  need 
to  be  the  recipients  of  special  grants  which  would  make  such 
educational,  professional  service  for  rural  churches  possible. 
Such  grants  are  needed:  (1)  to  make  possible  the  desired 
special  rural  courses;  (2)  to  provide  coordinators  and  edu- 
cational supervisors  for  field  work;  (3)  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  program  and  activities  of  the  rural  centers 
selected  to  serve  as  places  of  internship;  and  (4)  to  provide 
scholarships  or  fellowships  for  students  deemed  eligible  for 
such  periods  of  internship. 

3.  Continued  Training  for  Those  in  the  Active  Ministry 

At  best,  there  are  limits  to  what  the  seminaries  and 
schools  for  training  Christian  workers  can  accomplish  in 
three  years.  Continued  training  and  guidance  should  be 
given  the  rural  minister.     Either  the  seminary  or  the  de- 
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nominational  subdivision  under  which  the  rural  minister 
works  or  a  joint  commission  representing  both  could  con- 
tinue to  give  him  guidance.  The  following  types  of  aid 
would  be  helpful: 

(1)  The  services  of  a  rural  church  specialist  who  could 
visit  and  advise  with  the  ministers,  personally,  might  be  pro- 
vided. The  general  pattern  of  the  Jeanes  Teacher  program 
indicates  what  might  be  done.  The  guidance  of  laymen  in 
promoting  a  better  church  program  should  be  included  in 
this  project. 

(2)  Providing  opportunities  through  correspondence 
courses  and  library  facilities  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best 
thought  and  practice  in  rural  church  developments. 

(3)  Promoting  short  courses  and  conferences  on  the 
rural  church  that  would  be  in  reach  of  rural  ministers.  This 
should  be  done  on  an  inter-denominational  basis  as  well  as 
denominationally. 

(4)  Foreign  missionaries  are  given  sabbatical  years  in 
which  to  better  prepare  themselves  for  their  work.  Rural 
ministers  also  need  such  periods  for  special  study  and  prep- 
aration for  their  work. 

Support  and  placement  of  rural  ministers. — If  the  rural 
church  is  to  be  served  efficiently  three  conditions  must  be 
met:  First,  life  has  its  undeniable  physical  needs.  The  rural 
minister,  in  all  fairness,  deserves  more  adequate  financial 
support  than  he  receives  ordinarily.  Second,  the  length  of 
pastorates  must  be  increased.  Third,  the  grouping  of 
churches  served  must  be  studied  and  adjustments  made 
within  denominations  and  inter-denominationally.  These 
problems  are  so  interrelated  that  they  cannot  be  considered 
apart  from  one  another.  The  suggestions  which  follow  nec- 
essarily will  react  upon  each  other: 

(1)  Groups  of  ministers  should  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue and  improve  present  methods  of  supplementing  the 
salaries  of  those  in  their  groups. 
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(2)  Laymen  should  be  encouraged  to  consider  the  needs 
of  the  ministry  of  the  administrative  unit  (Conference, 
Presbytery,  Association,  etc.)  to  which  they  belong  instead 
of  their  own  minister  alone.  The  possibility  of  pooling  the 
contributions  to  ministerial  support  and  distributing  them 
more  nearly  according  to  need  should  be  studied. 

(  3 )  The  possibilities  of  group  insurance,  credit  coopera- 
tives, and  other  forms  of  mutual  assistance  should  be 
studied. 

(4)  Administrative  groups  and  individual  churches 
should  give  more  consideration  to  the  wasteful  and  ineffi- 
cient practice  of  frequent  moves  by  ministers.  More  ade- 
quate financial  support  would  help  reduce  the  frequency 
of  moves. 

(5)  Emphasis  should  be  given  to  long-time  planning  of 
work.  If  ministers  and  laymen  could  see  the  value  of  such 
planning  and  set  long-time  objectives,  more  progress  would 
be  made. 

(6)  The  grouping  of  churches  under  a  minister  is  de- 
termined almost  solely  by  economic  considerations. 
Churches  should  be  grouped  so  that  they  could  serve  the 
country  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible.  Administra- 
tive bodies  of  denominations  should  carefully  study  the  area 
served  by  those  responsible  to  it  and  groupings  made  on  the 
basis  of  efficient  service.  Patterns  of  social  organization 
should  be  taken  into  account,  so  that  ministers  could  serve 
"communities"  rather  than  a  heterogeneous  group  of 
churches. 

(7)  Wider  study  should  be  made  of  the  possibility  of 
interdenominational  cooperation.  Much  waste  could  be 
eliminated  if  denominational  overlapping  was  eliminated. 
Federated  churches,  larger  parishes,  and  group  ministry 
plans  need  to  be  given  more  careful  consideration.  Fulfill- 
ment of  such  plans  probably  will  come  only  after  inter- 
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denominational  councils  of  churches  are  formed  and  the 
ground-work  is  laid  by  them. 

In  any  effective  rural  program,  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  discovery,  training,  and  continued  use  of  lay  leader- 
ship. The  whole  church  constituency  should  be  considered 
in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  program  of  the  church. 
Church  membership  carries  with  it  the  privilege  and  obliga- 
tion of  service. 

The  principle  is  well  established  through  experience  that 
plans  and  projects  for  rural  welfare  must  be  initiated  and 
carried  out  by  the  rural  people  themselves.  They  want 
to  diagnose  their  own  situations  and  decide  on  the  steps  in 
the  program.  The  community  council  or  the  county-wide 
council  of  churches  democratically  organized  and  directed 
by  lay  leaders  is  an  essential  procedure.  Rural  people  do  not 
cooperate  in  plans  foisted  upon  them  by  professionally 
trained  leadership  from  without.  The  unit  is  still  the  com- 
munity and  local  church. 

To  accomplish  this  goal  of  training  lay  leadership,  short- 
term  schools  for  existing  and  prospective  lay  church  leaders 
must  be  provided.  If  possible,  such  schools  should  be  con- 
ducted on  a  cooperative  basis,  the  students  supplying  such 
foodstuffs  and  services  as  are  possible  in  payment  for  room 
and  board.  Additional  grants,  however,  will  be  necessary  to 
supplement  this  amount  and  especially  to  provide  the  teach- 
ing staff. 

For  the  church  membership  as  a  whole,  there  should  be 
cooperative  inter-denominational  planning  in  the  holding 
of  schools  and  institutes  along  such  lines  of  adult  education 
as  will  enrich  the  religious  obligation  of  stewardship  of  the 
soil  and  the  religious  values  of  agricultural  processes.  Such 
adult  educational  work  should  be  the  result  of  long-term 
effort  of  the  rural  churches  in  making  this  a  permanent  ed- 
ucational and  cultural  experience. 
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18.  Study  and  Research  Relating  to  the  Rural 

Church 

Study. — A  serious  study  needs  to  be  entered  into  by  all 
church  leaders  and  people  to  make  the  program  and  work 
of  the  church  effective  for  its  great  task  in  the  rural  South 
and  to  keep  it  abreast  of  the  changing  rural  situation.  The 
whole  program  of  rural  church  work  needs  to  be  re-thought 
at  all  levels — regional,  state,  county,  and  community. 
Church  people  need  to  know  the  rural  situation  much  more 
thoroughly  than  they  do,  to  see  all  the  forces  that  are  at 
work,  and  to  understand  all  of  the  agencies  that  are  con- 
cerned about  rural  life  and  with  which  the  churches  might 
cooperate  for  a  more  abundant  life  for  rural  people. 

The  churches  should  be  facing  the  total  rural  situation 
of  our  day  with  all  of  its  new  demands  as  realistically  as 
many  educators  and  many  agricultural  leaders  are  facing  it, 
realizing  the  necessity  of  planning  and  carrying  out  a  work 
commensurate  with  the  need  and  that  is  adequate  for  the 
present  day.  In  several  countries  where  our  missionaries 
are  at  work,  the  missionary  forces  and  the  native  churches 
have  been  doing  this  kind  of  thinking  about  the  rural  situa- 
tion on  a  national  or  regional  basis  and  are  getting  encour- 
aging results.  Definite  plans  for  such  study  should  be  made 
by  church  boards,  councils,  synods,  conferences,  associations, 
presbyteries,  and  other  organizations. 

One  of  the  most  urgently  needed  practical  outcomes  of 
this  study  is  the  relocating  of  churches  so  that  they  can 
serve  natural  rural  communities  within  which  the  total  so- 
cial pattern  of  the  people's  lives  is  cast  and  can  cooperate 
fully  with  the  other  community  agencies  such  as  the  school. 

Research. — Before  adequate  rural  programs  by  the  church 
can  be  planned,  more  information  on  the  actual  situation 
with  which  they  are  dealing  is  needed.  Funds  which  will  make 
possible  such  research  will  bring  large  dividends.  We  rec- 
ommend that  this  research  be  done  in  typical  selected  rural 
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areas,  both  white  and  Negro.     The  following  subjects  are 
suggested  for  research: 

(1)  Research  should  be  conducted  to  determine  who 
the  sixteen  million  unchurched  in  the  rural  South  are,  where 
they  are  located,  and  why  they  are  not  affiliated  with  the 
church. 

(2)  There  is  a  very  special  need  for  research  on  the  eco- 
nomic basis  of  the  rural  church.  (J.  Merle  Davis  has  made 
such  studies  in  other  lands  under  the  auspices  of  the  For- 
eign Missions  Conference  of  North  America  and  Canada, 
the  reports  of  which  are  most  suggestive  for  rural  church 
planning. 

( 3 )  A  study  of  the  degree  to  which  local  rural  churches 
are  functioning  in  the  development  of  community  life  and 
the  methods  and  results  of  such  participation. 

19.  Experimentation  Relating  to  the  Rural  Church 

Experimentation. — Wt  are  listing  below  in  brief  form 
some  of  the  fields  of  experimentation  that  the  committee 
feels  are  vital  in  the  intelligent  promotion  of  the  rural 
church  program.  We  recognize  that  this  is  not  a  complete 
list  but  we  regard  these  types  of  experimentation  as  essen- 
tial at  this  state  in  the  work  of  the  rural  church.  A  contin- 
uous program  of  experimentation  is  necessary  as  new 
circumstances  arise. 

(1)  Experimentation  in  the  field  of  adaptation  of  re- 
ligious education  to  meet  rural  church  needs,  to  include  cur- 
riculum, literature,  week-day  religious  education,  with 
emphasis  on  the  vacation  church  school,  and  adequate  build- 
ing and  equipment. 

(2)  Experimentation  in  the  use  of  the  comprehensive 
approach  in  meeting  total  community  needs.  There  needs 
to  be  a  demonstration  of  how  all  the  churches  acting  togeth- 
er within  a  given  area  may  become  an  outstanding  force  in 
community  welfare.    A  council  of  churches  would  afford  a 
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channel  through  which  churches  could  cooperate  with  other 
agencies  working  in  the  area. 

(3)  Experimentation  in  projects  of  community  welfare 
in  which  colleges,  state  and  church,  seminaries,  and  colleges 
for  the  training  of  Christian  workers  participate. 

(4)  Experiments  should  be  carried  out  which  would 
demonstrate  the  way  in  which  churches  in  county-seat 
towns  might  cooperate  helpfully  in  the  interest  of  the  rural 
churches  and  community  welfare  of  the  county.  Such  ac- 
tivities might  well  include  county-wide  young  people's 
work,  recreation,  improvement  in  music  and  worship,  and 
extension  services  in  building  Christian  homes. 

(5)  Experiments  should  be  carried  on  by  the  church  in 
the  interest  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  people,  these  ex- 
periments to  be  in  cooperation  with  governmental  and  other 
agencies  that  are  working  toward  the  same  ends,  such  as  the 
Farm  Security  Administration.  Experiments  might  be  con- 
ducted in  the  organization  of  cooperatives  under  guidance 
of  the  Southeastern  Cooperative  League. 

(6)  Experimentation  should  be  carried  on  in  developing 
with  given  areas.  Rural  Service  Centers  by  which  rural  pas- 
tors and  other  rural  leaders  may  have  easy  access  to  valuable 
materials  needed  in  the  prosecution  of  their  tasks,  such  as: 
government  bulletins,  church  bulletins  and  pronounce- 
ments, Rural  Fellowship  Bulletins,  and  the  mimeographed 
materials  of  the  Agricultural  Missions  Foundation.  A  rural 
reference  file  of  valuable  materials  needed  in  the  promotion 
of  rural  activities  which  can  serve  farmers,  rural  teachers, 
social  workers,  church  leaders,  etc.,  should  be  made  avail- 
able.   In  this  connection  there  should  be  a  small  rural  library. 

20.  Educational  Promotion  and  Long-Time  Planning 

We  suggest  that  the  Southern  Rural  Life  Council  en- 
deavor to  improve  the  cultural  and  spiritual  life  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rural  South,  that  the  Council  seek: 
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(1)  To  develop  and  teach  great  religious  philosophy  of 
rural  life. 

(2)  In  cooperation  v/ith  other  agencies,  to  set  up  the 
goal  of  Christian  rural  civilization,  to  define  objectives  and 
seek  to  envisage  patterns  of  the  new  rural  life,  including  the 
part  the  church  should  play  in  it  and  how. 

(3)  In  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  to  seek  full  jus- 
tice and  opportunities  for  rural  peoples.  The  church  should 
undertake  active  leadership  in  the  effort  for  an  enriched 
rural  life  and  not  let  the  movement  for  rural  progress  be- 
come merely  a  struggle  for  economic  betterment,  led  by 
pressure  groups,  but  keep  it,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  great  spir- 
itual endeavor  for  a  complete  life.  The  church  must  come 
to  know,  appreciate,  and  cooperate  with  all  programs  for 
rural  betterment. 

(4)  To  develop  a  movement  of  folk  education  and  cul- 
ture for  rural  areas,  whereby  the  people  themselves  will 
think  through  their  own  problems  and  work  out  the  kind 
of  life  and  culture  they  want  for  themselves.  Study  clubs, 
forums,  conferences,  institutes,  and  folk  festivals,  more  and 
more  controlled  by  the  people  themselves,  will  be  some  of 
the  means  of  doing  this.  To  develop  the  use  of  such  meth- 
ods to  produce  a  rural  church  conscious  of  its  life,  with  a 
true  vision  of  its  place  and  work,  and  with  its  people  in- 
spired and  trained  to  do  their  part. 

(5)  To  develop  long-time  cooperative  planning  for  the 
rural  church  over  wide  areas,  both  among  all  the  agencies 
within  a  given  denomination  and  among  all  the  denomina- 
tions that  will  cooperate. 

(6)  To  seek  to  interest  the  whole  church  and,  as  far 
as  the  church  can  do  it,  the  whole  Nation  in  the  situation  of 
the  rural  church  and  its  importance  for  the  whole  life  of 
our  land,  to  keep  church  people,  in  city  and  country  alike, 
informed  in  these  matters,  and  to  seek  to  develop  ways 
whereby  the  urban  people  can  cooperate  actively  in  the 
building  of  a  strong  rural  church. 
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